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ARBITRATION. 


FIVE years ago, a person who wrote on the labor problem was 
often criticised as one dealing with a product of pure imagination. 
‘‘There is no labor problem” was the ceaseless refrain of those 
who did not have eyes to see phenomena transpiring all about 
them ; and so confident was the faith of some of the more promi- 
nent among them in their own wisdom, so lofty their contempt 
for any who presumed to hold a different opinion, that their very 
arrogance carried conviction to many of our fellow-citizens, But 
the movement of social events has proceeded with such surprising, 
and to all unexpected rapidity, that the belief in the existence of a 
labor problem of ominous proportions is now generally as unques- 
tioned as the confidence with which men admit the succession of 
the seasons. 

There is still, however, an almost universal failure to under- 
stand the nature of the various social questions involved in the 
words, labor problem. People impatiently demand some quick 
and sure remedy for the disease with which we are beset. They 
desire a brief but clear and precise enumeration of things to be 
done, that they may take it, like a doctor’s prescription, to our 
statesmen, with an order to apply the treatment at once to the 
patient—whom we may call ‘‘ Industrial Society.” There is and 
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there can be no panacea for the ills of the body politic, and he who 
comes forward with the claim that he has discovered one must be 
set down as a quack. The labor problem is scarcely more than 
another name for the larger half of that old mysterious problem 
of human life on earth with which men have been battling for six 
thousand years or more. It is the old problem in a new guise, 
because we have entered upon a new era in the development of the 
race. Yet it is not one problem, but many comprised under one 
term simply for convenience. Viewed from one stand-point, it is 
the temperance question; from another, the family question; from 
a third, the personal purity question; from a fourth, the wages 
question; from a fifth, the educational question; from a sixth, the 
international peace question; from a seventh, the protective tariff 
question; from an eighth, the municipal administration question, 
—and so on through the entire list of questions which concern the 
welfare of human society. The entire life of man in all his rela- 
tions to his fellows is involved, and that includes—if the expres- 
sion be allowable—his relations to himself, or his individual life. 
Thus we come back to the starting-point ; we are dealing in the 
labor problem with the problem of human life. If the various 
problems of our time are more serious than those of earlier ages, 
it is because our opportunities are grander. A good time coming, 
a golden age in the future—this has been the hope of sages and 
prophets since the world began ; it has been the faith which has 
inspired martyrs to God-like deeds. And it is no mockery! The 
progress of history brings us nearer and nearer the goal, and never 
before was the way open for such rapid movement in the direction 
of the attainment of the purpose of humanity. For this reason 
the pursuit of a wrong course may prove more disastrous than in 
the ages of the past. We again plainly approach a crisis in the 
history of mankind. 

While there is no cure-all for the evils which are in society, 
particularly in industrial society—one aspect of society—there are 
a thousand and one things which people may do to prevent dis- 
aster and promote a sound development of our institutions. Many 
of these are very simple, yet far-reaching for good. One of them 
is arbitration, the peaceful adjustment of difficulties between wage- 
receivers and their employers. It is not radical, like codperation 
and other reforms which contemplate a reconstruction of economic 
institutions. Arbitration recognizes the facts of the existing 
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wages-system, and endeavors to improve this system. Yet it works 
against no reform of more thorough nature, and retards no healthy 
growth. It is conservative in the best sense. 

Arbitration appears so natural that one would imagine a priori 
it must ever have been a universal accompaniment of the wages sys- 
tem of modern times. Yet such has not been the case, and the 
reason for the absence of this simple method for the peaceful termi- 
nation of controversies must be sought in the imperfect ethical devel- 
opment of the race. The original tendency of mankind is to fight 
for one’s rights and to strike back when hit ; but progress has been 
made exactly in proportion as Christian ethics have been received 
as a practical rule of life, and no one, whether a believer in a 
divine revelation or not, will be likely to deny this, Now, there has 
been a gradual, and, on the whole, a steady progress toward the 
ideal of Christian ethics ; and the introduction of arbitration in 
political life and in industrial relations, at about the same time, 
has been an epoch-making event in the history of applied ethics. 
‘*Fools and dreamers” are now beginning to be a power in the 
world ! 

If arbitration is a simple matter, its story is a brief one. Its 
purpose is to do away with certain facts in industrial life, indicated 
by the words strikes and lockouts, or a suspension of production 
on account of differences between employer and employed. Strikes 
and lockouts have played a réle in the regulation of the supply and 
demand of the commodity, labor. The situation is this: Capital 
and labor are indispensable factors in production, but they are 
supplied by different parties whose interests are parallel only to 
a certain point—namely, such a management and utilization of 
economic power as will secure, other things being equal, the largest 
possible product—after which they diverge more or less sharply— 
namely, when the product must be divided between those who 
furnish capital and those who furnish labor. If laborers demand 
a larger share than capitalists will grant, and refuse to supply 
labor under Jess favorable conditions, the result is a strike. When 
capitalists refuse to grant so large a proportion of the product 
for labor as the laborers have heretofore received, and will not 
continue to supply capital on any terms which laborers will accept, 
the result is a lockout. 

Labor, it has been stated, is a commodity. This is true, but 
it differs in radical particulars from other commodities, like wheat, 
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iron, lumber, for example, in that it is inseparably bound up with 
a human personality. If I sell you a bushel of wheat, it is a matter 
of little concern to me what you do with it ; but if I sell my labor, 
the manner in which it is used affects me most vitally. Again, 
sellers of labor have only their labor as a means of support, and 
they are forced to offer it almost continuously and unreservedly, 
particularly if unorganized, while those who sell other commodi- 
ties have an option. The farmer may keep his wheat for a time, 
and support life from other resources ; or, if it is more advan- 
tageous, he may offer his labor-commodity for sale. Most vital is 
this difference. Whether rightly or wrongly, there resides in 
nearly every human being the feeling that those who are willing 
to work for what are deemed fair terms have a right to the means 
of life, and within narrow limits, at least, the justice of this senti- 
ment is recognized by the doctrines of the Christian Church and 
the laws of modern society. Now in these peculiarities of the 
commodity, labor, we discern those properties which lead to bit- 
terness, and even bloodshed, in the economic warfare inaugu- 
rated by strikes and lockouts. A relation not merely of persons 
and things, but of persons and persons is involved, and with this 
relation there is necessarily given room for the play of all the pas- 
sions of the human heart, with their almost infinite possibilities of 
good or evil. 

We have thus an explanation of what we see going on about us 
continually, economic warfare. While that progresses there is vast 
loss, both directly and indirectly ; and human suffering, blighted 
prospects, horrible crimes, and untimely deaths, are a terrible 
phase of the struggle. Yet each individual battle comes to an end 
sooner or later, and a result of some kind is reached. Rightly or 
wrongly, this isa fact. Now, would it not be better to reach this 
conclusion, whatever it may be, without all this loss and misery? 
Undoubtedly it would be gain for all parties concerned ; and to do 
this, and this only, is the office of arbitration in its most conservative 
form. There is no Exchange for labor as there is for stocks, where 
news concerning transactions all over the world pour in, and where, 
in the light of this knowledge, the struggle between buyers and 
sellers terminates in a fixed price which equalizes supply and 
demand; but arbitration committees may, and actually do, over- 
look all facts accessible, gathering them from both parties to the 
controversy ; and thus they fix a price for the commodity, labor, in 
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a given branch of production, and in a given territory of pro- 
duction. These committees establish peacefully a condition which 
is otherwise reached by war. 

It often happens, however, that arbitrators are influenced by 
the ethical element expressed in OUGHT, and do not bring about 
quite the result which actual struggle would produce, although 
there is always an attempt to calculate what this would probably 
be, and this calculation serves as a basis for the conclusion reached. 
But there may be great advantage in a slight yielding either by 
one side or the other, to produce the conditions of a more perma- 
nent peace. In the meantime, production continues to the advan- 
tage of both labor and capital, for there is a larger product to be 
divided than would be possible if recourse were had to a strike 
or a lockout. 

Arbitration has accomplished great things in industrial society 
in three countries—namely, France, Belgium, and England, and 
two distinct plans have been pursued ; one, the legal, on the con- 
tinent ; the other, the voluntary, in Great Britain. 

Arbitration was introduced in France, early in this century, by 
Napoleon the First, at the request of the working-men of Lyons. 
Tribunals called Conseils des Prud’hommes were established, and 
still exist. They consist of an equal number of representatives of 
each of the two parties most vitally concerned ; that is to say, the 
employers and employed, and each party elects its own represen- 
tatives.* Each tribunal has a president and vice-president, but 
they are appointed by the Government. On the application of 
either working-men or their employers, these councils may con- 
sider any controversy whatever between these two classes of 
industrial society, save that of future wages, which fall within 
their province only when requested to give an opinion thereon by 
both sides, The decisions are binding, like the decrees of other 
courts, and may be enforced in a similar manner. 

The Conseils des Prud’hommes are divided into two bureaus 
—the Bureau Général and the Bureau Particulier. The former, 
consisting of at least five members, meets once a week ; the latter, 
consisting of two members—an employer and a working-man— 


* In Breslau and some other German cities another plan has been tried. 
The working-men and employers, to represent their respective classes, are 
elected by the municipal council ; but the results of the experiment have not 
been at all encouraging. 
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meets daily to listen to complaints. The Bureau Particulier at- 
tempts to reach an amicable understanding between the parties by 
informal methods. This is called conciliation. If the Bureau 
Particulier cannot suggest some satisfactory escape from the diffi- 
culty in question, it must then go before the Bureau Général for 
authoritative decision by a more formal process, which, by way of 
distinction, is called arbitration. With us in America arbitra- 
tion is popularly used in both senses, and thus includes concilia- 
tion. 

Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, who has done more than any one else to 
make known the methods and benefits of arbitration in the United 
States, thus summarizes the work of the French Conseils des Prud- 
"hommes for 1878, when there were one hundred and fifteen of 
them: ‘‘Of the 35,860 cases brought before these conseils, 22,358, 
or 62 per cent., were relative to wages; 2,238, or 6 per cent., to 
defective work ; 4,657, or 13 per cent., to discharge of working- 
men; 1,525, or 4 per cent., to apprenticeship ; and 5,082, or 14 
per cent., are not classified. Of the total number, 10,192, or 28 
per cent., were withdrawn before trial; 18,334, or 51 per cent., 
settled by conciliation, and but 7,210, or 20 per cent., were re- 
ferred to the Bureau Général; and of these only 38.5 per cent. 
were brought to trial.” There may be an appeal to the Tribunals 
of Commerce, and 18 per cent. of the decisions were appealed, 
and one-fourth of these decisions annulled.* It would be difficult 
to calculate the immense advantages which these Conseils des 
Prud’hommes have brought to France. In Belgium they have not 
been quite so successful, although they have in that country also 
done much good. 

A permanent ‘‘ Board of Arbitration and Conciliation” was 
first established in Nottingham, England, in 1860, in the glove 
and hosiery trade, and its founder was Mr. A. J. Mundella, one 
of those broad, intelligent manufacturers now found so frequently 


* See the excellent little pamphlet prepared by Mr. Weeks, ‘‘ Labor Dif- 
ferences and their Settlement,” published in New York by the Society for 
Political Education. Valuable information will also be found in these works : 
** Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration,” edited by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
and published by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor; ‘‘ The Third 
Annual Report of the New York Bureau of Statistics of Labor,” by Hon. Chas, 
F. Peck ; Ryan’s ‘‘ Arbitration Between Capital and Labor,” published in 
Columbus, Ohio, 1885. 
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in England, who have grasped the significance of their position in 
society as ‘‘captains of industry.” These boards have brought 
peace to the glove and hosiery and lace trade in Nottingham, and 
have done almost as much for the iron trade in the north of Eng- 
land, while they have achieved praiseworthy results in mining and 
other industries. ‘The favorite constitution of the boards is simi- 
lar to that in France, save that an umpire is chosen by the repre- 
sentatives of the working-men and their employers, and no presi- 
dent or vice-president is appointed by government. The umpire 
is generally some one not connected with the trade, whose decis- 
ion is final in case the representatives of the parties cannot come 
to an understanding without his aid. Men well known as umpires 
are Mr. Thomas Hughes, Sir Rupert Kettle, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Thomas Brassey. As in France, there are minor 
subdivisions of the boards, usually called committees of inquiry, 
which endeavor to effect a settlement by the informal processes of 
conciliation before any difference can come before the full board. 
The trades-unions of the working-men and the associations of 
employers are bound by honor to accept the decisions of the 
boards of conciliation and arbitration. When trades-unions are 
strong enough to control labor there is rarely or never any diffi- 
culty in the enforcement of terms agreed upon. Sometimes it 
is made a condition of a labor contract that differences shall be 
submitted to a specified board. This plan is favored by Sir Rupert 
Kettle, one of the best English authorities on the subject. 

One condition of the largest measure of success, as proved by 
all experience, is the institution of permanent boards with regular 
sittings. If they are not created until the difficulty arises which 
requires settlement, they will usually encounter such an embit- 
tered feeling that they will be able to do no good, Permanent 
boards, however, are able to adjust the grievance before it becomes 
serious. Apart from the permanency of the boards of conciliation 
and arbitration, an indispensable condition of success is either 
governmental compulsion or the existence of strong labor organi- 
zations. France has chosen the first alternative, but it has never 
been found practicable in England; nor is there any probability 
that it could be employed in this country. Government with us 
might encourage the use of arbitration in certain cases, but could 
scarcely do more than that. Congress might, for example, create a 
board of arbitration for railways engaging in interstate commerce, 
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granting it power to investigate grievances reported, and to ex- 
press opinions at the request of either party, employers or em- 
ployed. Something of the kind has been suggested, and, if hon- 
estly attempted,* it might do good. Experience would decide. 
The great obstacle would probably be the refusal of the railways 
to obey the Jaws, and we all know how difficult it is to force them 
to obey public authority. 

Whatever success might attend efforts of Government to en- 
courage the use of arbitration in a few specified cases, the only 
possibility of a general use of this method of peace in the United 
States is to be found in powerful labor organizations, strong enough 
to speak for the great mass of working-men involved in any par- 
ticular difficulty, and occupying a really responsible position. It 
is only through these various trade societies that labor can be edu- 
cated up to arbitration and effectively controlled. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Works may 
serve as an illustration of the advantages of a strong union. For 
over twenty years this body has annually agreed with the manu- 
facturers upon a scale of prices, and there has never been an in- 
stance of a violation of the agreement. The two cigar-makers’ 
unions, the International and the Progressive, with the endless 
confusion that they have brought into the trade, show the dis- 
advantages to every one of weak or hostile organizations in a 
trade. It is only strong and harmonious bodies of artisans which 
have been able to offer satisfactory guarantees of a fulfillment of 
obligations assumed, and it is so eminently desirable to have some 
association in a position to speak for labor, that manufacturers 
look with an increasing favor upon labor organizations, wherever 
they are really powerful. Unskilled labor has never been in a 
position to arbitrate heretofore, but the spread of societies like the 
Knights of Labor, will, it may be rationally expected, be able in 
a not distant future to introduce arbitration very generally for all 
classes of working-men. 

It is to be noticed as a happy omen that labor organizations in 
America are increasingly inclined to favor arbitration. The fol- 


* Our legislative bodies too often pass laws to please the laborers, without 
any idea that they will be enforced. One might almost at times suspect a 
secret conspiracy with the administrative authorities that labor-laws should 
remain a dead letter, Yet we talk about the moral depravity of the working 
classes | 
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lowing quotations from their constitutions may serve as an illus- 
tration : 

‘* Whenever a dispute arises between an employer or employés 
and members of this brotherhood, the members shall lay the mat- 
ter before the local union, which shall appoint an arbitration com- 
mittee to adjust the difficulty.”—Constitution of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. 

The Constitution of the International Typographical Union con- 
tains these words : ‘‘ Recognizing strikes as detrimental to the best 
interests of the craft, it (the International Typographical Union) 
directs subordinate unions not to strike until every possible effort 
has been made to settle the difficulty by arbitration.” 

One of the aims of the Knights of Labor, as found in their Dec- 
laration of Principles, is expressed in these words: ‘‘ To persuade 
all employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which may arise 
between them and their employés, in order that the bonds of sym- 
pathy between them may be strengthened, and that strikes may be 
rendered unnecessary.” 

One obstacle to the general introduction of arbitration in 
America is to be found in the failure to understand the true 
nature of labor organizations, and the consequent violent opposi- 
tion to them which has brought out all their worst qualities and 
has prevented the growth of their best features. It is time that 
this opposition ceased ; for labor organizations can never be sup- 
pressed, and there is no hope of a reign of peace in the United 
States until they receive full and free recognition. Pride and arro- 
gance in employers have hindered the spread of arbitration among 
us. Some have been unwilling to recognize equal rights in their em- 
ployés, but have called every attempt on their part to regulate the 
conditions of service, dictation. They overlook the fact that those 
who supply the commodity, labor, have as perfect a right to say, 
‘funder such and such conditions we will supply our commodity 
and under no others,” as sellers of wheat have to name the terms of 
sale ; nay, a better right, because in the one case a human per- 
sonality is involved, in the other only things. ‘‘ These conditions 
may be and often are foolish,” objects the employer. Then con- 
sent to committees of arbitration to determine what conditions 
are mutually advantageous, and what are harmful ; and receive any 
body of men who may represent labor just as courteously as you 
would any committee of men who desire to negotiate for the sale 
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of other commodities, like iron and lumber. It is to be greeted as 
a hopeful sign that employers are beginning to take this view more 
and more generally, as the organization of labor progresses. As 
Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt has well said: ‘‘ The great result is that 
capital is ready to discuss. It is not to be disguised that, until 
labor presented itself in such an attitude as to compel a hearing, 
capital was not willing to listen; but now it does listen. The re- 
sults attained are full of encouragement.” 

The reader should not misunderstand what is said. It is not 
meant toimply either that capitalists are worse than other men, or 
that their employés are better. Both classes simply exhibit the 
traits of the human nature common to all. There is this dif- 
ference, however. False pride and the failure to apply ethics to 
practical affairs lead the employer too often to look upon arbitra- 
tion, which involves meeting his laborers on an equal footing, as 
a humiliation ; while as matters now are, arbitration can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than as a gratification to the feelings of 
employés. This is doubtless one reason why the employés are 
so much readier to arbitrate differences than employers. 

With patience and tact in its application, arbitration can re- 
move a large portion of our labor troubles, but too much must not 
be hoped from it. There are too many vast corporations which 
really manifest no desire to treat their employés like human 
beings, but seek only to convert their flesh and blood into gold, 
Nothing can be more disheartening than to contemplate the 
universal oppression of street-car employés in the United States 
for many years. If only a few exceptions could be found, it would 
be a relief, but when city after city is visited and the same condi- 
tions of service, without exception found, and those conditions so 
severe as to injure the health and to shorten the life of those sub- 
ject to them—a cruel kind of cannibalism—it tempts one to become 
& pessimist ; or at any rate, tends to confirm one in the old Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of total depravity of the natural man, There are 
many brighter features of the situation, but the fact of greed and 
rapacity must be recognized, and these qualities will never volun- 
tarily yield to arbitration. 

This is not the place to discuss the reason why otherwise 
good and humane men should be merciless in their corporate 
capacity, nor is it all necessary to demonstrate the fact that cor- 
porations are an indispensable condition of modern industrial 
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society ; but attention may be directed to the undoubted right 
and obligation of those authorities granting corporate powers to 
include in their franchises such features as will render them most 
useful and properly amenable. It should be clearly understood 
that a corporation is an artificial person created by the State, and 
the creator may impose any conditions upon it which are regarded 
as desirable. It could, for example, adopt the universal rule to 
grant no charter for a railway without some provision for the 
arbitration of all difficulties with employés; it might even lay 
it down as a condition—though no one would rationally favor it 
—that hereafter all new corporations should disburse fifty per 
cent. of all profits among their employés. No one need accept cor- 
porate powers. It is a voluntary matter, and when a corporate 
charter is accepted, the conditions which go with it must be 
assumed likewise. This well-known general principle might in 
the future be applied, in many ways, more extensively and inten- 
sively than in the past, and that with great advantage. Even 
existing corporations are not beyond control ; for in recent years 
the State has, as a rule, reserved the right to alter the terms of 
their charters, and whenever this has been done new conditions 
may be imposed on them for the public good.* 

The chief advantage in arbitration in the United States would 
be the personal contact which it would bring about between the 
two great classes of industrial society; and surely some counteracting 
force is needed to the pagan exclusiveness which is spreading so 
rapidly in certain social strata among us. The great trouble is, 
men are getting so far apart that they do not understand one 
another, and consequently have no mutual sympathy and good- 
will. It is a universal experience that even a slight personal 
contact will often remove bitterness of feeling which has been grow- 
ing up for weeks, and even months. This has been proven by Eng- 
lish experience in arbitration, and there is no reason to doubt that 
it would hold true in the United States. Working-men will learn, 
on the one hand, several useful lessons, such as these: that the vast 
majority of employers at the present time really wish them well ; 


* Should these amount to a practical seizure of private property for public 
ends, compensation for the injury would be a matter of course ; but this 
would not often happen. If the inalienability of public right comes to be 
accepted as the doctrine of courts, some old charters may yet be found alter- 
able. Age will not always save abuses. 
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that the number willing to make sacrifices for them is not small ; 
that the idea of enormous profits on their labor is generally erro- 
neous ; that not a few of their industrial superiors are even more 
plagued and harassed to meet bills than they are themselves ; that 
what we usually call the labor problem is at times equally an em- 
ployers’ problem. Cuaptains of industry, on the other hand, in fre- 
quent and regular contact with their partners who supply the 
labor power, will learn such useful lessons as these : that the vast 
majority of working-men sincerely desire to do what is right ; that 
they would not, if they could, pull all down to their own level ; 
that they appreciate proofs of esteem and good-will ; that they can 
be taught, even in our age, loyalty, if their employers earn the 
right to that tribute of homage ; that they can be yet induced, as 
they have often done in the past, to make even heavy sacrifices to 
save an employer; finally, that the life of most working-men is at 
best not too full of sunshine, and that there can be no better 
employment of the time and resources of the more fortunate 
members of society than to attempt to render the existence of the 
great masses brighter, more refined, attractive, wholesome. 

And, if honest employers and honest working-men are brought 
nearer together, we may hope that both classes will learn that their 
interests really run parallel in many respects—even if they are not 
always identical—and that they will learn that it will accrue to the 
decided advantage of both to unite all their forces, and turn them 
against the enemies of society: the robbers of all degrees ; the 
pirates of every rank who prey alike upon labor and capital ; 
the theoretical anarchists, in the lower walks of life, who would 
overthrow our institutions and demolish the accumulations of 
centuries; the yet more dangerous practical anarchists in the 
higher ranks, who actually do trample the laws and constitu- 
tions under their feet, and defile the purity of justice at its very 
source, 


Ricwarp T. Ety. 





AN AMERICAN QUEEN. 


MANny years ago the hero of one of our native novels was sent 
on a long quest among the European nobility, to ascertain whether 
there be any real difference between the blood of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy and the blood of American democracy. 

I approach the same problem, but from a different direction. I 
present herein a specimen of American aristocracy, and if the 
princesses and duchesses and countesses of the world would like to 
know whether they are of the true blood royal, they are cordially 
invited to examine these pages and ascertain for themselves by a 
careful comparison with the best standards. 

The question is not insignificant. Aristocracy is inevitable. 
Wherever humanity gathers into society, an aristocracy rises to the 
surface as surely as cream rises on milk. And—not to continue 
the figure which might be awkward—the character of the aristoc- 
racy is at once determined by and determinative of the character 
of the democracy out of which it springs. An aristocracy is the 
embodiment of the ideal of society. While life is first emerging 
from its lower forms, physical strength, being its most available 
weapon, becomes its crowning glory. Our race still rising, lower 
phases of intellectual strength become dominant. In perfected 
development the spiritual forces will rule. We may thus always 
measure the advance of civilization by the qualities that are held in 
honor: therefore, to the classes and the masses ; to the defenders of 
the old and the apostles of the new ; to those who are prying open 
college doors to women and those who are striving to turn the feet 
of girls away from them ; to the enthusiastic founders of women’s 
colleges, and to all machinists who think the only good timber of 
which schools can be made is supervising boards ; to those who ad- 
vocate and those who fear woman suffrage ; to the great raff of men 
who think they believe only in woman’s frivolity, and to the great 
hosts of women who try sedulously to live up to it,—let me extend 
the invitation of Moses, the servant of God, to Hobab, the son of 
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Raguel, the Midianite: Come thou with me and I will do thee 


The palace in which was born her majesty, the queen whom I 
celebrate, was a brown one-story house, in the hill-town of Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, overlooking a wide stretch of slope and dale, 
rushing stream-and silent pond, and many a palace of equally 
subtle splendor—for royal blood ran freely thereabout. Wealth 
did not attract the ambition or even the attention of these royal 
families. Independence they were born to, and virtue ; but learn- 
ing must each gather for himself, with the usefulness accruing, 
and what they loved and hungered and thirsted for was learning. 
Of the two families most nearly allied to the queen, and amid 
equally simple surroundings, six sons were graduated from Yale 
College, and all the daughters but one were sent away to the highest 
accessible schools. 

The royal father, powerful in brain and muscle, was instantly 
killed by the fall of his own well-sweep when his child was but 
two years old. The royal mother was a quiet woman, untiring in 
work and wisdom and love ; a woman who could repeat the whole 
of Dwight’s ‘‘ Collection of Hymns”; who in spinning kept always 
an open book at the head of her wheel; in ironing, one upon her 
table. So the daughter of Joel Grant and Zilpah Cowles could 
hardly fail to rise and rule. 

Second only in importance to the hardy, upright, intellectual 
home, came the wholesome village school. Without globe, black- 
board, or supervision, without register or gradation or mark, 
without exhibition, sometimes without examination or even recita- 
tion, the ‘‘ district school” did a great work, because it had the two 
things indispensable to a school—teachers and pupils—teachers wise 
to teach, pupils eager to learn, 

The district school Queen Zilpah left as pupil and entered as 
teacher while not yet fifteen. The first palace of her independent 
sovereignty was a log-cabin in the Indian district of Paug. It was 
furnished with one door, one unhewn stone chimney, four small 
half-sash windows, and a dungeon-hole for the refractory. In sum- 
mers, she taught Paug schools, In winters, she read and spun by 
her mother’s side. 

Thus walked the queen in those early days: youthful but noble, 
a figure tall, erect, well-proportioned head, finely set on shapely 
shoulders, dark hair golden-brown, forehead high, features comely, 
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piercing black eyes luminous with life, an expression combined 
of kindness, dignity, and power, a composed and stately carriage, 
the dress always beseeming such a wearer, who bore ever and every- 
where her long life through the indefinable air of distinction. 
Thus lavishly her royal blood endowed her. But let no vain 
American fancy that royal blood must always give the royal height, 
the regal figure. It is greatly tothe credit af Queen Victoria that, 
with much to fight against in the way of native dower, she bears 
intact the majesty of her birthright, and stirs in all beholders the 
consciousness of imperial presence, 

Come now, I pray, Matthew Arnold, gentlest and keenest of 
satirists who value but do not love the Puritans, and hear: me 
while I admit, I avow, that my queen was a Puritan. Such a 
Puritan as this; that when she was only five years old, pangs of 
conscience wrung her because she had chosen not to go to an after- 
noon meeting with her mother, Such a Puritan as this; that at 
twelve, she had great solicitude regarding her guilt in the viola- 
tion of perfect law. Such a Puritan as that when it was represented 
to her that the little neighborhood gatherings of the young people 
in each other’s houses, closing the evening with a dance, would 
be inconsistent for one ‘‘ seeking religion,” she at once gave up 
the dancing of which she wasfond. Such a Puritan, that her sense 
of sin was overpowering ; she expected to sink by its weight to 
perdition ; she felt that her guilt was too great to be forgiven; she 
sought aid from her pastor only because, in the world of woe to 
which she believed herself to be hastening, she would be spared the 
additional pang of reflecting that, during her probation on earth, 
she had failed to ask the prayers of one who had power to prevail 
with God. 

Matthew Arnold, clearest and straightest of thinkers—up to a 
certain point—you cannot think this any more dreadful than it is. 
Innocent child, spotless maiden, beneficent woman—guilt, proda- 
tion, perdition are grotesque words applied to her. Nearer the truth 
of things was that vivacious French wife of a strict Calvinistic pas- 
tor, who, kindly visiting, during her husband’s absence, a dying 
parishioner, a poor seamstress, listened with astonishment to the 
distress of the sufferer over her sins, and presently broke out with 
the untheological but eminently humane and pertinent argument, 
“‘A great sinner! It is absurd! Why, you were never out of 
North Linebrook in your life |” 
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But we judge a tree by the fruit it ripens, not by that which 
is cast almost as soon as set. It is difficult to imagine by what 
process so clear a mind could reconcile itself to God on the 
sudden plea, ‘‘‘ How beautiful is that justice which has denied 
peace to such a sinner!’ I became absorbed in the admiration 
of God’s justice. It was infinitely lovely, and I must forever 
praise him in the world of retribution for not receiving ‘so vile 
a being into the abode of purity and bliss.” To me, I confess 
this seems hocus-pocus, abracadabra, But it is not hard to un- 
derstand and reverence the royal delicacy, or was it the Chris- 
tian unselfishness, or was it both, mingled with the grim Grant 
reticence which an illustrious example has made familiar to this 
generation, that Jed her, when at length, at the age of nineteen, 
she dared join the church, to stand up and receive, out of defer- 
ence to her mother’s supposed preference, the baptismal name of 
Zilpah Polly, without even mentioning her own wish to be called 
Mary—only to learn long afterward that her mother was quite in- 
different! Zilpah Polly—nothing can give it a monarchical ring, 
but it never marred the royal audience, 

When she was twenty-five years old, Rev. Joseph Emerson 
opened a girls’ school in Byfield, Massachusetts. It was a new thing 
under the sun. Mr. Emerson had been tutor at Harvard, pastor 
at Beverly. Some divine revelation had given him a glimpse of 
the ideal woman in the ideal world, and thenceforth he knew his 
work, Queen Zilpah had met him. He was a brother of one of 
her own pastors, Ralph Emerson. This lover's gifts to his be- 
trothed had been a Bible and a Euclid’s Geometry—sweet food of 
sweetly uttered knowledge. He was a man after our queen’s own 
heart. She craved knowledge. In her Paug and other school- 
houses she had amassed a fortune of fifty dollars, and she took the 
three days’ journey to Byfield, and enrolled herself among his 
pupils. 

Her fortune was well invested. Teacher and pupil were alike 
inspired with the enthusiasm of learning, and believed profoundly 
in each other. Here, too, she met that other ‘‘large-brained 
woman and large-hearted man,” Mary Lyon, and the three entered 
into life-long friend-and-comradeship. ‘‘ Has the woman nothing 
to do but to obey ?” asked of his pupils this man with the Emer- 
son insight. ‘* Woman has far more of commanding than of obey- 
ing to do.” And he lent himself to the divine purpose of teaching 
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the queens to command wisely. “Women are the foundation of 
society,” he said. ‘‘They need sound judgment, energy, and 
vigor.” ‘‘ Logic,” he taught them, in words that should be hung 
in golden capitals on every school-room walls, “the art of using 
reason well, is the parent of all other arts.” ‘‘ Even in so simple 
a thing as cutting a pencil I would have you exercise your reason- 
ing powers.” 

With Mr. Emerson’s school the queen’s pupilage nobly closed. 
Thence she entered upon the full duties of her kingdom. Teach- 
ing awhile with Mr. Emerson, afterward at the head of her own 
schools, summoning Mary Lyon to her assistance, or dispatching 
her to enter alone the promised land which both had longed for, 
but which the feet of one alone could tread, her intellectual and 
spiritual elevation never knew descent. She did not talk of her 
mission, but she taught as one having authority. She did not talk 
of her rights; she exercised them. She looked upon the indi- 
vidual woman as an immortal being to be trained for eternity by 
service in this world. She looked upon women collectively as a 
fundamental part of the State, to be trained for its weal. She 
worked for the commonwealth. All her aims were great. Noth- 
ing petty ever came nigh her. Rather, small things were enlarged 
by being gathered into the upward movement of a large soul. 
**Do you not know, child,” she would argue the duty of dressing 
prettily, ‘‘God is more honored and pleased when His creatures 
look well than when they do not?” She held ever in view the 
arbitrament of God. 

Never was the watchword of her teaching to furnish occupa- 
tions to women, but to prepare women for their work. Her keen 
perception saw the whitening, waiting harvests, and no man ever 
thrust in a sharper sickle with a stronger hand, but it was a 
woman’s sickle and a woman’s strength. She taught her pupils 
not so much knowledge as how to learn. She gave no prizes. She 
stimulated no rivalry. She appealed only to the highest motives. 
The formation of character, the attainment of the greatest possible 
individual power, the thorough acquirement of self-government— 
these were what she set before her pupils. Her simple test for 
each was: Is she doing as well as she can? Her final sentence 
upon the incorrigible was : You have not been doing as well as you 
can. And they were sent away on that one statement, with the 
avowed hope that after six months or a year of absence they might 
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rise high enough to return and spend their energies to advantage. 
All was done privately ; every unnecessary exposure of the faults 
of her pupils was avoided. She guarded their delicacy with vigi- 
lance. ‘‘ Speak of them as if they were your younger sisters,” she 
directed her new teachers. 

The lessons in reason which she had received from her teacher 
she faithfully delivered to her pupils. No Thomas Paine, no 
Red Revolutionist, was ever so true a devotee of reason as she. If 
but a new regulation were to be made, she not only announced 
and explained it, but grounded it on the principle eternally true, 
that ‘‘ when people come into society each one must give up some- 
what of his natural rights and consult the general good.” Thus her 
pupils learned an intelligent respect for law. Charity, benevo- 
lence, beneficence, she taught as she would teach geography—sys- 
tematically, not alone as a matter of feeding the hungry, but of 
elevating the world. She aimed to awaken in every girl a feeling 
of individual responsibility for serving her generation. 

Patriotism was a constant underlying motive. She saw that 
the country was large, and she worked to make it great. She saw 
that the West was to be the center of empire, and she sought to 
make its foundations strong. She discerned that a religious in- 
tellectual education was the one thing needful. She knew, as few 
women know—as few men know—the power of organization. She 
suw it in the Catholic Church, and she desired as strong a Prot- 
estant organization for the utilizing of womanly power. Neces- 
sary to this, she held, were schools endowed, permanent, giving a 
systematic and severe education for girls as well as for boys. To 
this end she bent all her energies. Awaiting this end, she gave 
especial attention to training teachers. She held the profession 
high, but she demanded that it be worthy to be held high. In 
looking about for the location of a school, she observed of a certain 
town, ‘‘It is the only place in Ohio, off the Reserve, that I have 
seen or heard of, where the employment of teaching takes any- 
thing like its proper rank. I heard a lady, who justly ranks high 
for intelligence, refinement, and social standing, and who hopes, 
too, that she is a Christian, remark of a young woman who left her 
home, where she had lived in comparative inaction’ and useless- 
ness, to engage in a school : ‘ That is really a great coming down 
for her; she has been quite a belle.’ It is a specimen of a feeling 
greatly prevalent throughout this and the surrounding States. So 
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far as I can learn, nothing apparent has been effected to correct 
this sentiment by other schools.” 

So aware was she of the value of the living soul, that she 
counted nothing trivial which related to it. She required as 
much mind, she demanded as much judgment, in teaching an in- 
fant school as in addressing the Congress of the United States. 
She laid the foundation-stones along the line of reason. 

The first legacy ever left for the academic education of women 
had been received at Derry, New Hampshire, in 1822. The trus- 
tees had built a new house and invited Miss Grant to be the prin- 
cipal of the new school. By their invitation she went to Derry 
and spent six weeks investigating plans and possibilities. She 
avowed frankly to the trustees that her aim was not only intellect- 
ual education, but the training of the character according to the 
word of God. They saw everything to desire in her complete 
mastery of the situation, and in her gracious and gentle fascina- 
tion; and the first head of the first college for women in Amer- 
ica was formally installed in a document whose significance is only 
heightened by the simplicity and modesty of the terms under its 
legal formality : 


‘*To Miss Zitpan P, Grant :—The Trustees of the Adams Female Acad- 
emy, reposing especial trust and confidence in your fidelity and ability, have 
constituted and appointed you the preceptress of the Adams Female Academy, 
hereby giving and granting unto you, the said Zilpah P. Grant, all the powers 
and authority given and granted by the Act of Incorporation and By-laws 
of the Trustees of the Adams Female Academy, to have and to hold the said 
office, with all the powers and privileges and immunities to the same belong- 
ing, during the pleasure of the Trustees, with the compensation of Five Dol- 
lars for each week the Academy shall be kept during the year, and board 
during the same time, and thirty-six dollars each year for traveling expenses. 
In TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the Trustees have caused the seal of the said Corpo- 
ration to be hereunto affixed. Witness, Edward L. Parker, President of the 
Board of Trustees, this eighteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-three.” 


Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and all your heirs, successors, and 
enemies forever—never forget that the first president of the first 
college for women was a woman, and that she wrought in the love 
of God according to the straitest sect of old-fashioned Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. At her academy were given the first diplomas to girls. 
Miss Grant, aided by Miss Lyon, opened at Derry the first girls’ 
school in this country, prescribing a systematic course of English 
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instruction similar to that of boys examining for admission, and 
giving a diploma for its completion ; and each year the course was 
extended and elevated. So deftly works the Power outside our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. 

Miss Grant’s success was great—too great. The superior intel- 
lectual training attracted to her school increasing attention and 
increasing numbers from the best families. Her commanding in- 
tellect, her polished and winning manners gave her complete and 
easy sway over the fresh, noble young minds that flocked to her. 
But religion dominated everything, and her religion was orthodox. 
The majority of the trustees were liberal. This astonishing auto- 
crat was stamping the image and superscription of orthodoxy on 
the mind and heart of the whole rising generation. True, she 
had said she would do it, and they had consented. She had stipu- 
lated at the outset that one-seventh of her time should be given 
to Bible instruction, and they had not objected. But they little 
knew what Bible instruction meant from her lips. They had been 
used to hearing Bible instruction one-seventh of the time all their 
lives, and nobody hurt ; but this Bible instruction was like the 
coming of an army with banners. The Bible, real, living, touch- 
ing every issue, guiding every judgment, turning orthodoxy from 
a dead skeleton to a beautiful, vital, eternal foree—this they had 
not bargained for. They felt that they were being overpowered 
by the very one whom they had bidden as an ally. 

Doubtless they were upright, gentle, pious men, but they were 
men and naturally timid, weak, at their wit’s end before this female 
sovereign. But their money was a trust fund, therefore they must 
do something. Therefore they made a weak little insurrectionary 
flutter by suggesting at their annual meeting that music and danc- 
ing be introduced into the course |! Even this feeble shot frightened 
them, and they instantly fled to cover by resolving three days after, 
that Miss Grant’s salary should be doubled. 

The queen declined the dance simply on the ground that ‘as 
she had a systematic course, and all parents would not wish their 
children to learn to dance, the introduction of the exercise would 
greatly derange her plans.” 

Then the committee plucked up heart, though still an indirect 
heart, and voted ‘‘ that no teachers were engaged.” Willing to be- 
lieve that her exceptionally large salary was the stumbling-block, 
and eager to carry out her plans, she at once offered to relinquish 
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her salary and to take whatever they chose to give. Then as 
frankly as they could, but still in a private circular, they ven- 
tured to declare that ‘‘ it was the original design of the trustees to 
establish this seminary on liberal principles. They regret that 
the institution has acquired the character of being strictly Calvin- 
istic in the religious instruction. This character has grown up in 
opposition to the sentiments and wishes of a majority of the trus- 
tees. It is their determination to select persons who will not at- 
tempt to instill into the minds of their pupils the peculiar tenets 
of any denomination of Christians, but will give that general in- 
struction wherein all Christians agree. The trustees give their 
preference to female teachers, if such as are competent can be ob- 
tained ; if not, a gentleman must be employed.” 

Thereupon the queen took stage to Andover to consult Urim 
and Thummim, but behind Urim and Thummim was merely a man, 
and the sacred breastplate only rattled with his terrified palpita- 
tions but emitted no light. ‘‘ Even Gamaliel,” said the queen with 
one of her rare touches of sarcasm, ‘‘ even Gamaliel was afraid to 
give direct counsel, and found it much easier to sympathize than to 
advise.” 

She needed no advice, and evidently took counsel with her sub- 
alterns only as queens use—for good fellowship rather than from 
any expectation or need of real help, for she seems not for a 
moment to have been at a loss what todo. She colonized. She 
withdrew and took her kingdom with her. Forty pupils, steadfast 
and true, accompanied her in search of other worlds to conquer. 
Whether the Derry trustees ever found their “‘ gentleman ” history 
does not inform us, What it does inform us is that they soon dis- 
covered they had lost a “‘ female,” and in two years they were at 
her feet again beseeching her to reign over them. Their very first 
article of capitulation was: ‘‘Miss Grant to take charge of and 
manage the academy in her own way.” But Miss Grant had al- 
ready established herself in her own way elsewhere too firmly to 
return to them. 

If she had remained in the house of bondage where her first agony 
was endured, the fears of the trustees might have been well based. 
But not in vain had she listened to the divine voice of conscience 
and followed the divine light of reason—that true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Guilt, probation, 
perdition disappeared with her early womanhood, not flung off 
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but lived above. No such motives are presented in her teachings 
to her pupils. The greatness, the justice, the love of God, the 
paramount claims of rectitude, the imperiousness of moral obliga- 
tion, the blessedness of living for others, the misery of living for 
self—this was the essence of her matured Calvinism. Let Liber- 
alism extirpate such Calvinism by bringing forth better fruit. It 
does not appear that she ever in terms, or to her own conscious- 
ness, changed her faith. Rather she clung to it to her latest breath. 
But so deep, so catholic, so Christian was her nature that she per- 
manently assimilated only the truth of error. Her luminous in- 
telligence flowed around every narrow dogma and widened it into 
an eternal principle. Her superb power of loving penetrated all 
hardness, and softened and mellowed to the core, releasing its 
hidden, pure, imprisoned soul of sweetness. By the natural growth 
of her own lofty personality, by the free play of her noble instincts, 
she divined the secret of heaven. Whatever was dark she, by 
adoption, transmuted into light. So there was never any revolu- 
tion, only evolution. No epoch, no violent change, but the full 
assurance of a sane faith by the full activity of asane life. She 
pressed her pupils into the kingdom of heaven, not for their own 
happiness, not to escape perdition, not because probation ends at 
death, but because the requirements of God are reasonable ; because 
his character is attractive ; because his service is perfect freedom ; 
because to do right and to bless the world are the best things. 

To old Ipswich, then, the queen betook herself, with her trusty 
squire, Mary Lyon, and her forty faithful lovers, a devoted train- 
band, by whose loyalty her schoo] was established as soon as it was 
incamp. And here, partly, perhaps, because there was no fund to 
impose a responsibility upon any committee, partly also, probably, 
becausage her clientelage was orthodox from 1634 down, and so 
deeply tinct with wisdom, she wielded a scepter more imperious than 
ever. The community fell as naturally under her sway as if it had 
waited for her coming. Full of gentle homes slept the old town 
hard by the sea, which had washed into many a wide-roomed, low- 
roofed cottage the treasures of the world—massive teak-wood chairs 
and tables heavy and hard as iron, and fretted with the carving 
of patient life-times, great pieces of cloisonné, brass-framed, easel- 
mounted, resting in cloistered corners more modestly than if they 
had been Prang’s chromos, which many a millionaire longshore- 
man would have plumed himself on. sailing around the world to 
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fetch—exquisite little decorated cups with tiny covers, which 
Beacon Street would carefully shield in antique cabinets behind 
glass doors, and which Ipswich matrons—yes, oh shuddering house- 
wife !—set in the steamer over the range to steam their custards 
in—graven images and man-high jars and grotesque ornaments, or 
ever bric-d-brac was invented. Beautiful, dutiful, gentle women 
beneficent, loyal, gentle men—true gentlefolk all—the girls came 
to Miss Grant’s school and she ruled them, and the mothers 
wrought at home and she ruled them, and the fathers went in and 
out of shop and ship, pulpit and farm and office, and she ruled 
them most of all, for they were under female sovereignty raised to 
the third power. And if any ever so much as thought resistance, 
he must have gone down into his cellar and grumbled it out alone, 
for light of day never saw nor softest breeze bore vestige of rest- 
lessness under her unwavering, exhilarating, womanly, sweet do- 
minion. So founded was it on the nature of things that it pene- 
trated to the will, and seemed to each one only the rule of the 
highest within himself. In all the region roundabout ‘ Miss 
Grant ” was a name to conjure by, and is still mighty to stir up pure 
minds by way of remembrance. Her wisdom and experience retain 
even for her memory the kingdom which her insinuating address, 
her dignified exterior, her polished and gracious manners capti- 
vated at the first onset. 

Ten years she ruled at Ipswich ; then in the full tide of success, 
without a chair in her seminary vacant, or an available boarding- 
place unoceupied, Miss Grant relinquished her school because of 
failing health. I half suspect that her womanly strength was 
veined with one masculine weakness, the solemn conviction that 
any slight ailment was the onset of deadly disease. Certainly 
against many solicitations from other quarters, and with great grief 
in her own heart, she resigned forever all official school connections. 
She had held steadily in view her plan of a permanent endowed 
independent school, but its actual establishment was secured to 
her long-time friend, Mary Lyon, who, on Miss Grant’s plan, and 
with her continued and hearty coéperation, at length reared on a 
firm foundation the school of the prophetesses at South Hadley. 
But Miss Lyon died in middle life, and Miss Grant—resting for 
three years in the homes of welcoming friends—lived to a ripe old 
age. 

If now, with infinite delicacy, one could offer a moment’s con- 
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solation to those great-hearted gentlemen who from time to time 
mourn publicly the small number of girl graduates that, to use 
their own elevated diction, ‘‘ marry off,” perhaps the path of edu- 
cation might be smoothed. Whatever of personal attachments 
Miss Grant might have cherished, or whatever of courtesies she 
might have received from men, we are not told. A missionary 
is indeed referred to, who, in her very young life, ‘‘invited her to 
accompany him to a foreign field,” but that ought not to count. 
The love of her life was absorbed in her work and her purpose. But 
it is to be noted that the moment she had time to look at a man the 
man was there! How many only tradition conjectures, but one 
the records speak, and he her peer. An Essex County lawyer, a 
Senator of the Great and General Court of Massachusetts, like her- 
self a Puritan born, and born anew into the graces and enlargements 
of culture, a gentleman of an exquisite dignity and elegance to 
match her own, not afraid of her queenliness, because he also had 
royalty to proffer, William B. Banister asked her hand in mar- 
riage, and the queen became Queen Consort. 

How did she accept subordinacy ? Like a queen. I suppose 
the doctrine of woman's rights had hardly then been broached. 
Certainly Miss Grant had always theoretically received and promi- 
nently preached the lordship of the man, and it is always in- 
teresting te see the whole-souled enthusiasm with which women 
who rule every man that comes into their circle, with despotic sway, 
will still proclaim the eternal duty of woman’s obedience to man. 
They are right and admirable, but they are above all things amus- 
ing. Their obedience is as entertaining as a comedy of Moliére’s. 
Mrs. Banister was one of these women. ‘‘ Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham,” she used to say to her pupils, ‘‘ was praised for two 
things ; her faith and her obedience to her husband.” That was 
her orthodoxy. ‘‘ Where there are only two there can be no ma- 
jority, and the supremacy must rest on one.” ‘That was her 
masculine common sense. ‘‘Since the wife must see that she 
reverence her husband, she must see that she do not marry a 
man whom she cannot reverence.” That was her sanctified com- 
mon sense. ‘*I know,” she said to Mr. Banister on her marriage, 
**that you have a right to command, but I mean to be so on the 
alert that you will have no occasion.” That was her feminine com- 
mon sense. And just as the elevation of her nature transmuted her 
orthodoxy into the most real liberalism, so it wrought her obedience 
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into universal command. She seems to have insinuated her own 
way upon Mr. Banister in all things, under the prevailing impres- 
sion, both in him and herself, that it was his way—as it certainly 
became. She ruled her house just as graciously and completely as 
she had ruled her school, and in the self-same spirit. And, let us 
mark, in seeking first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
the kingdom of wealth had also been added unto her. While as yet 
the “‘ English craze” had not been dreamed of, this woman who 
united in herself every element of age and strong-mindedness and 
indifference to pleasures, which are currently supposed to make 
a woman unattractive, secured not only a loyal heart but a royal 
home—walked quietly in and took possession of a colonial man- 
sion so spacious, so lordly in its appointments, that two English 
gentlemen, welcomed to its hospitalities, acknowledged publicly 
its colonial charm. ‘It is not only like ours,” says their pub- 


lished ‘‘ Narrative,” ‘it is quite English, but English in the 
olden style—the forms, carvings, cornices, and patterns such as I 
have seen a hundred times; and the beautiful limes in the fore- 
court were literally brought from England.” She would hardly 
have found more fitting garniture, nor would she have worn her 


honors more gracefully, even if she had shaped the efforts of her 
life to the acquisition of the one and to preparation for the other. 

In this beautiful and happy home she presided for twelve years 
with unfailing generosity, courtesy, grace, and peace. The same 
integrity and intelligence which had made the little brown cot of 
her birth a palace, made palatial the ample home of her marriage. 
Her thrift and her hospitality were unwearying. Her hospitality 
was not for show but for service. Her thrift was not for hoarding 
but for using. She not only entertained the learned and dis- 
tinguished, whose presence brought her intellectual revenue, but 
the unlearned and even the disagreeable, whose ministrations could 
be but of the most indirect service to herself. To the lively niece, 
remonstrating against ‘‘ taking that disagreeable man,” her only 
reply was, ‘‘ have you been so long time with us, my child, and do 
not yet know that the reason we ‘take folks’ is not because they 
are agreeable ?” Her guests were not simply for an hour or a 
dinner, but for days, weeks, months, years, according to their 
need. Now it was a widowed missionary tarrying with her 
children for the winter, then the son of missionaries Mr. Banis- 
ter would receive and educate, Indeed, they were seldom without 
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some such beneficiary, of whom the one exaction made was that 
he should give to Mrs. Banister an account of every dollar received. 
This she considered a part of their training, and if they could not 
be brought into it she thought them hardly worth training! An 
invalid minister with his wife as nurse would be bidden to stay for 
months. A poor woman would be brought from her two small rooms 
to spend the winter in sunshine free from all care. <A poor girl would 
be given a home while she was going to school. But the hostess 
saved her nutshells because they would feed a fire. And she saved 
her crumbs because they would feed a bird. And when the poor 
folks who had never learned to save came to her door to beg, she 
tried to help them by work and wages rather than by alms. If 
they went away muttering she helped them just the same, quietly 
remarking, ‘‘ We can hardly expect such poor creatures to be 
reasonable.” The General Charitable Society of Newburyport was 
formed in her house, and has resulted in the almost complete sup- 
pression of street beggary. 

In all these matters, as in all matters, the heart of her husband 
safely trusted in her. His purse was open to all her draughts, his 
sympathy to her plans, his hospitality to her friends. Worthy to 
be numbered with the epistles of the olden saints is the one letter 
given us of this Most Christian King. 


**My pear Mrs. Briees: I am glad of a corner in this long letter that 
leaves me room just to put my veto upon all your apprehensions of being burden- 
some and troublesome with all the frolicsome mirth and gambols of Frank and 
Mary. I love to see and to make children happy, and much more do I delight 
in any offices of kindness and comfort to the mother of these above mentioned. 
So far as social sympathy and satisfaction are to be promoted by your residence 
in our family is for you and Mrs. Banister to consider and adjust, but so far 
as I am concerned the balance is all against me, I am debtor only. Should we 
attempt to make a monetary account of it, Ishould shrink from finding the 
balance, lest here, also, it should be against me. But in truth Ido not mean 
to present either of these issues, but simply te dissipate, if I may, and prevent 
in future all such misapprehensions of burthensomeness, etc., as you hint at 
in your last letter, by assuring you that I shall consider your residence with us, so 
long as it can be pleasant and best for you, to be an obligation and favor con- 
ferred upon us and not by us. The addition of Frank and Mary but enhances 
the favor to us because it probably prolongs it, while at the same time it affords 
you the pleasure of their society and affords them the pleasure and profit of 
yours. Think, then,I pray you, no more of trouble and burthen to us, but only 
how, and how long, you and Mrs. Banister can most and best promote each 
other's comfort and happiness, assured that thus will be promoted that of.... 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
W. B, BANISTER. 
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Twelve years of married life, as full as her earlier years had been 
of happiness, of dignity, of work for the world, of thoughtful- 
ness for others—perhaps it may almost be said as full of solicitude 
for the education of the young and care in its accomplishment 
—were closed by the death of her husband. Under this shock 
she wavered just a little. For days her imagination and her sym- 
pathy overbore the loss, and she seemed to enter heaven with him 
and share the new joys breaking upon his new-born soul. Then 
coming back to earth, the loneliness and desolation appalled and 
nearly overwhelmed her. But she rallied herself with resolute will. 
The strong habit of her life, the strong conviction of duty to serve 
the world while she lived in it, held her steady above the storm, and 
gave her still one-and-twenty years—a man’s majority—of busy, 
varied, not untroubled, but tranquil and beneficent work. To the 
clergy and the churches, to the girls’ schools springing up through 
the country, often from the seeds she had sown; to every form 
of mental and moral growth, of helpfulness and philanthropy, 
whether of private individual or of public organization ; she was a 
missionary-at-large, a female apostle, sympathizing, advising, con- 
soling. She traveled through her own country and in Europe, and 
in both continents was ministered to by those whose youth she had 
helped and blessed. It was war-time, and on both continents she 
kept the flag of her country flying. The life was new to her, and she 
gave all possible strength to eager sight-seeing ; but nature was 
strong within her, and the old fires never ceased to burn. Tusca- 
loosa negroes, titled English ladies, polite and cultivated French- 
men gathered to hear her Bible expositions as gladly as used the 
Derry girls of old time. With the contributions of modern science 
to faith she made herself familiar, but was not troubled thereby. 
With all the movements of education she kept abreast, but never 
faltered in maintaining that character as well as intellect was the 
object of education. 

In the seventy-fourth year of her age, a wicked man who, in the 
guise and disguise of a righteous man, was her business agent and 
held her property in trust, was discovered to have betrayed his 
trust, using her stocks without her knowledge to aid a member of 
his own family, who naturally became bankrupt. Her letter of 
inquiry to this wicked servant is most characteristic : 

‘* Many thanks for your kind letter. May all your hopes for a favorable 
adjustment of your affairs be realized. I stand pledged to pay three hundred 


' 
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dollars a year for the education of each of three half-orphan great-grand- 
children of my parents. I expected to withdraw this from my principal and 
thus diminish it. Do you see any way in which this can be done? You will 
bear with me, dear sir, and allow me to inquire further against whom and with 
what securities do you hold the notes for one thousand dollars you transferred 
at my request to Mrs. P——, and the one thousand so transferred to Mrs, F-——? 
You have been patient, kind, and faithful in advising me hitherto, but my own 
course is so interwoven with the bereaved, the desolate, and the destitute that I 
know not what to do without the light I seek from you. I want to know what 
is knowable about my funds. At what time or times were those funds loaned 
to——? When it has been reported to me that you were largely aiding busi- 
ness men in trouble by loaning funds for which you were trustee, I have 
thought, if it be so, I see not that I have aught to do about it. If I failed in 
doing all I ought, I hope I may see and repent of it. I believe you will state 
to me the facts.” 


The facts were that every penny which had been left ber by her 
husband was lost, and the unprofitable servant who had lost it had 
the assurance to congratulate her that she could bear her loss with 
resignation, having her treasure laid up in heaven ! 

Left thus with only the small sum which had been saved from 
her own earnings, she made no complaint, craved no sympathy, 
bated no jot of active beneficence, never explained even when brow- 
beaten for alms, but wrapped close her royal mantle of personal 
reserve, while opening heart and hand to the needs of all her world, 
till, sustained by the generous legacy of one step-daughter and ten- 
derly cherished in the home of the other, she fell on sleep. Superbly 
faithful in the few things of earth, she must have been made ruler 
over many things, for such is the divine law of succession, and by 
this token she reigns a queen of heaven. 

Gait HaMILton. 


“The Use of a Life: Memorials of Mrs. Q. P. Grant Banister.” Compiled 
by L. T. Guilford. 

















SILVER AND THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


For the first time in their history have the savings banks of 
the State of New York taken joint action. As a unit they have 
memorialized Congress in protest against the continued coinage of 
the standard silver dollar. When the custodians of such a fund— 
themselves shut out by law from pecuniary interest therein—make 
common cause against any form of proposed legislation, the evils 
which it threatens must indeed be serious. These corporations 
hold in trust for 1,208,000 persons the enormous sum of $534, 
000,000. ‘The amount held on deposit in like institutions in Great 
Britain and Ireland does not aggregate half that sum. It should 
not be forgotten that this sum does not represent large mercantile 
transactions, but, generally speaking, the slow accumulations from 
the pay given for services rendered by more than one-fifth of the 
population of the Empire State. The number of those interested 
indirectly in this sum is very much larger, because probably in a 
majority of cases these depositors represent families. In a prac- 
tical way, the whole population of that State is interested in the 
stability of this fund. The coinage law of 1878, popularly known 
as the Bland Act, remonetizes silver and compels the purchase 
of silver bullion at its market value of not less than two millions 
of dollars worth each month, and the coinage of the same, as fast 
as purchased, into standard silver dollars ; the holders of these 
coins may demand certificates of deposit for the same, which are 
made receivable for public dues, 

The law of 1792 established a proportional value of gold to sil- 
ver. It was then enacted that such value shall be as 15 to 1, ac- 
cording to quantity, in weight of pure gold or pure silver. This 
was changed in 1834 as 15 ,%8, to1. In the year 1853, the gold dol- 
lar, weighing 25 ,4; grains, was made by statute the unit of value. 
An ounce of standard gold is worth $18.60, but, as the statutory 
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relative worth of gold to silver is as 15 ,°8, to 1, the coinage value 
of an «nce of silver is $1.1639, yet standard silver has been and 
can be purchased at about ninety cents per ounce, consequently, if 
the silver dollar of 4124 grains become the unit of value there will 
be a shrinkage from the present gold unit, a percentage that is 
indicated by the loss of 26,59; cents on $1.1639 or 22,°5 per cent. 
The result will be that every savings bank depositor will, when 
paid in lawful money, receive in round figures twenty-two per 
cent. less than he at the present time receives, and the loss to 
the depositors of these institutions in that State alone will be 
$100,551,000, while all articles purchased by him will, however, 
necessarily be sold at twenty-two per cent. higher in silver than 
they now bring in gold, because tradesmen will not receive depre- 
ciated coin without protecting themselves. In other words, the 
premium on gold will at once be met by a rise in price. The pay 
given to labor is always slow to appreciate, and necessarily very 
gradually adapts itself to a new order of things. This injustice 
will be suffered by these depositors, the most deserving of encour- 
agement of our citizens, to increase the fortunes of a few persons 
(comparatively speaking) who, it is believed, do not lack means 
nor deserve sympathy. If the silver interest is to be promoted at 
the expense of the whole people, then consistency demands that 
the coinage of the old-fashioned copper cent should be begun to 
aid the large copper interest. 

As has been stated, silver has been remonetized, and standard 
silver dollars have the same purchasing power as gold dollars, not 
by reason of their equal worth, but because the act of 1878 made 
them “a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract.” 

They are receivable for duties, and in time, if their coinage be 
continued at the present rate, the gold revenue of the United 
States will cease. The principal and interest on the whole debt 
must, therefore, be paid in silver, because any one who has silver 
dollars can get gold for them by using them to make payments at 
the Custom-honse, or by exchanging them with somebody who has 
to pay duties there. 

The United States, by the acts of 1853 and 1873, practically 
abandoned the double standard. In these laws nothing was said 
in reference to the standard silver dollar, By the latter law it was 
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enacted: “The gold coins of the United States shall be a one 
dollar piece, which, at the standard weight of 25,4; grains, shall 
be the unit of value.” Other gold coins are then mentioned, and 
it is further provided “ that the silver coins of the United States 
shall be a trade dollar, a half-dollar, or fifty-cent piece, a quarter 
dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent piece,” and the. 
weight of each is then given, the standard silver dollar being thus 
eliminated as ‘‘a coin of the United States.” After giving the 
weight of minor coins, the law enacts ‘‘that no coins, either of 
gold or silver or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the 
mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and 
weights sct forth in this title.” Finally, the same law provided 
that gold coins of the United States should be ‘‘a legal tender in 
all payments at their nominal value, when not below the standard 
weight and limit of tolerance provided in this act for the single 
piece.” Such silver coins were made ‘‘a legal tender at their 
nominal value, for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any 
one payment.” It has recently been claimed that the silver dollar 
was omitted from this act surreptitiously ; as a matter of fact, the 
bill was very elaborately debated, and was twenty-two times before 
the House and Senate before it became a law. It has also been 
alleged by the silver advocates that in 1873 the gold dollar of 
25,4; grains of standard gold was substituted as the dollar of 
account for the dollar of 4124 grains of standard silver, because it 
was 3 percent. cheaper money. When the act of 1873 was passed, 
there was no substitution ; there was a mere recognition in law of 
an existing fact, that the gold dollar was then, and had been for 
nearly half a century, the actual unit of account throughout the 
country. The act did no wrong to any one. It forced no one to 
accept cheaper money in payment of debts due him than he had 
contracted to receive. There could have been no substitution, for 
at that time there were no dollars in circulation of either silver or 
gold, and the greenback legal tenders which replaced them promised 
to pay “dollars,” by which word was necessarily understood such 
dollars as were paid and received in business transactions before 
the suspension. 

The case of the silver dollar at present is entirely different ; to 
accept that dollar as a unit of account would be a substitution, and 
at the same time a gross wrong. 

The Government, in adopting the Revised Statutes in 1874, 
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made its choice between the two precious metals, and selected 
gold coin as the legal tender, at the same time demonetizing the 
standard silver dollar. These statutes provide : ‘‘ The gold coins 
of the United States shall be a legal tender in all payments at 
their nominal value,” ete. ‘‘The silver coins of the United 
States shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any 
amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment” (sections 
3585, 3586, U. S. R. S.). It is further claimed that the demone- 
tization of the silver dollar by this law was inadvertent, and that 
its language should have been more in accordance with the act of 
1873. It is fair to state, from the writer’s experience in preparing 
the revision of the banking laws of the State of New York, that 
this claim is plausible, because it oftentimes is with great difficulty 
that the intention of a legislature can be ascertained, if at all; 
nevertheless the view taken is the proper one. In October, 1874, 
the Supreme Court held that the basis of our dollar of account is 
the standard gold dollar of 25,4; grains (25 Wall. 259). This 
decision is not affected by the Bland Act, and remains in force at 
this time. In accordance with it, the director of the mint now 
estimates yearly the value of foreign coins by comparing them with 
the gold dollar. 

By the act of 1876 the legal-tender quality of the trade dollar, 
which contained 7} more grains than the standard silver dollars, 
was annulled. From 1793, the time of the first coinage, to 1806 
but 1,439,517 silver dollars were coined. From 1806 to 1839, in- 
clusive, 1,300, and from 1840 to 1877, inclusive, 6,605,021 silver 
dollars were coined ; making a total coinage of $8,045,838. None 
were minted during the last four years of that time. During these 
eighty-four years the total gold coinage at the several mints of the 
United States was $983,159,695 and of silver $208,872,291. From 
1878 to 1884, inclusive, 175,355,829 silver dollars were coined, and 
during the last fiscal year $28,528,552. It is evident that the 
silver dollar has not been a favorite, and had been very little used 
prior to 1878, During a period of thirty-nine years, the standard 
silver dollar was not in active circulation nor was it considered as 
a measure of value, because by the act of 1834 the relative value of 
the silver dollar was increased by diminishing the amount of pure 
gold in the gold dollar, thereby practically taking the silver dollar 
out of circulation. There is not a mint in all Europe open to the 
free coinage of silver. 
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The fifth section of the law of 1862 provided that all duties 
received from imported goods should be paid in coin, and this coin 
was expressly set apart for the payment of interest on the govern- 
ment bonds and notes, and for the annual purchase or payment of 
one per cent. of the entire debt of the United States, which was set 
apart as a sinking fund, the interest of which was to be applied in 
like manner to the purchase or payment of the public debt as the 
Secretary of the Treasury should direct, and the residue was to 
be paid into the Treasury. 

The act of 1869, passed to strengthen the public credit by 
pledging the faith of the United States to discharge its just obli- 
gations, provided for the payment in “coin or its equivalent” ; 
but the value of the two metals at that time was different from 
what it now is. 

The fifth section of the statute of 1870, commonly termed the 
funding act, provided that twenty-five per cent. of the gold coin re- 
ceived for certificates may be applied to the payment of a portion of 
the public debt by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the excess 
must be retained to meet the sums which may be called for by the 
holders of such certificates. When our government bonds were 
issued there was no purpose upon the part of our financial officers 
to so use words that purchasers would be deceived ; the dollars 
made from the two precious metals were then looked upon as of 
equal value. The intention evidently was that they should be 
continued at an equal relative worth. 

The bonds authorized by the last-mentioned act were made pay- 
able ‘‘in coin of the present standard value.” Its reasonable inter- 
pretation is that the bonds were to be paid in gold or its equivalent, 
or in silver or its equivalent. The Revised Statutes of 1874 abol- 
ished the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and the attempt to 
make the two metals equivalent was abandoned. But it is absurd 
to claim by this demonetization that the Government intended to 
be disingenuous, to use no harsher expression, and thereby compel 
the public creditor to suffer loss, No one will deny that the bonds 
were to be paid in coin. Let it be admitted that before the act 
was adopted, the Government had the choice of paying the same 
in either gold or silver. From 1874 to 1878, and long before the 
maturity of some of the bonds, they were constantly being bought 
and sold in the belief that the Government would respect this law ; 
but silver has now become much less valuable than gold, and it has 
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not seen fit to so regulate the worth of the standard silver dollar 
to make it equal to the gold unit of value. 

The money repaid to the lender should in equity have the same 
purchasing power it had when taken by the borrower; any other 
payment is in derogation of the rights of the public creditor, is a 
breach of public faith and a national dishonor. To talk of public 
advantage or profit in this connection is puerile. It is a question 
not of expediency but of duty. 

Is the creditor to be told that the same words are used to name 
different qualities of the same thing? If there be a difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of words in an agreement, they should 
be construed according to the sense in which they were understood 
at the time the agreement was made. No one will deny that Con- 
gress has the power to establish a unit of value ; it may determine 
that the standard silver dollar shall contain 400 or 350 grains, but 
it would be a flagrant wrong to compel a creditor to accept such 
dollar. Such enactment, as between private parties, would doubt- 
less be declared void, for the reason that any act of monstrous injus- 
tice—e.g., a statute that deprives A of his land and gives it to B 
without consideration, is contrary to the natural principles of mor- 
ality and hence unconstitutional, although not expressly prohibit- 
ed. One party to a contract cannot change its character without 
the assent of the other, hence the standard of value agreed upon 
by them at a certain time cannot be modified without the acquies- 
cence of both ; and as a nation is not amenable to law in the courts 
of justice its reputation for integrity should be all the more strictly 
maintained, if for no other reason than the example it sets. The 
character of the Roman emperors may be determined, it has been 
said, by the more or less sound ring of the coin struck during 
their respective reigns. It is almost a self-evident proposition 
that any act that injures the commercial standing of a community 
impairs the value of its obligations. 

Previous to the passage of the Bland law, $1,143,493,400 of the 
bonds of the Government then unpaid had been purchased by the 
public at a time when silver was not in use, and $583,440,350 
had been refunded since that time, when gold was the only coin for 
which they were sold (gold being the legal unit subsequent to 1874) 
and the understanding between the parties was that the bonds 
were to be paid in the same coin which was given forthem. They 
were bought with gold at a time when silver was depreciated in 
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value, Two hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars in bonds, 
at the reduced rate of four per cent., were offered for sale, which 
were also purchased by the public with gold coin or its equivalent. 
While these sales were progressing, a doubt was raised by purchas- 
ers as to the intention of the Administration to pay the bonds in 
gold, when a public announcement was authorized that it was not 
to be anticipated that any future Congressional legislation ‘‘ would 
sanction or tolerate the redemption of the principal of these bonds, 
or payment of the interest thereon, in coin of less value than the 
coin authorized by law at the time of the issue of the bonds, being 
the coin exacted by the Government in exchange for the same.” 
What guarantee can there be save that of an obligation of honor 
for the payment of these bonds? Certainly payment cannot be 
enforced by process of law. 

The amount of government bonds held by savings institutions 
of the State of New York aggregates $140,066,610. 

The present proposition, which will result in scaling the debt 
due for the money eagerly borrowed in time of need, seems to have 
been made regardless of the question of ordinary business integrity 
involved, to say nothing of gratitude toward those, without whose 
aid the efforts of others upon the field would have been fruitless. 
The men who went forth during the time of the Civil War to main- 
tain the integrity of the Union are the recipients of never-ending 
praise, but there were others who, as the guardians of financial in- 
stitutions, bought paper promises of the commonwealth when gold 
was at the highest premium. This was done with the consent ex- 
pressed or implied of their beneficiaries, many of them ill able to 
lose their savings; some with nothing but their small accumula- 
tions to protect them from absolute want. 

There have been two momentous events in the history of the 
commonwealth. The first was the enactment of the legal-tender 
law, and the second, the statute which provided for the resumption 
of specie payments. By the former, creditors were compelled at one 
time, in 1864, to accept the equivalent of 35 cents in gold for each 
dollar loaned previous to the suspension of specie payments, and by 
the latter, debtors were compelled to pay $2.85 at the resumption 
of specie payments, for each dollar borrowed at one time in 1864. 

The present coinage act will necessarily bring about results to 
some extent as disastrous as those which were produced by the two 
laws just mentioned. 
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In conclusion, it is submitted that the National Government 
cannot be too alert to discourage any movement which will check 
the tendency to wise thrift on the part of savings-banks depositors, 
all or nearly all of whom are of the poorer portion of its popula- 
tion. The sums held by these banks are to be protected because 
they stand as barriers to the increase of communism. 

Occurrences of the present year strengthen the belief that the 
contest with the theory of a community of property, or, more 
accurately speaking, the negation of individual rights in property, 
may be had at an earlier period than would a short time ago have 
been deemed possible. The elements of what may result in organ- 
ized anarchy ure already in existence. 

Wit.is S. PAINne. 














CREMATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is natural that the Christian church should take a deep 
interest in the question as to the disposal of the dead, which is 
becoming prominent among the topics of public discussion. In 
America, but few burials occur at which some representative of the 
Christian religion does not officiate. Whatever may have been the 
attitude of the departed soul toward Christianity, or however the 
survivors may regard the religion of Jesus Christ, when the soul 
has left the body the final disposition of the empty house is gen- 
erally attended, superintended, by a professed minister of Christ. 
Therefore, so firmly are burial and Christianity bound together in 
our minds, that cremation, if it seem likely to supersede burial 
to any considerable degree, must be considered in its relations to 
Christianity. 

That cremation is rapidly growing in public favor in this coun- 
try cannot be denied. Though exactly contrary to the usages of 
Christendom for centuries, it already begins to dispute with burial 
for the possession of the discarded husk of man. Crematories have 
already been established in Washington, near New York, and in 
Buffalo ; others are building in Atlanta and Detroit, while other 
prominent cities are agitating the question of their erection. And 
already the voice of the church is beginning to be distinctly heard 
upon the subject. Ministers and priests of all branches of the 
church, and all degrees of orthodoxy, are preaching sermons and 
writing articles upon it, not simply as men, but in their official and 
sucerdotal character. Among other things, therefore, the attitude 
of the church must be considered. 

These clerical utterances have already been various. Besides 
the grand division into those who are for and against cremation, 
each class is subdivided. Some favor or oppose cremation for one 
reason and some for another. A prominent Presbyterian minister * 


* Rev. Herbert G. Lord, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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recently preached upon the topic, urging cremation as advisable 
purely upon the sanitary ground, holding that sentiment or tra- 
ditional usage should not be allowed to jeopardize the welfare of 
the living ; and asserting that there is nothing in the teachings of 
the Christian faith opposed to cremation. 

Another minister* of the same denomination, in the same city, 
widely known throughout the country, lately advocated cremation, 
opposing what he regarded as the sentimental view of burial, say- 
ing that ‘‘ the goal toward which, and unto which, in unfaltering 
progress moves the lifeless human body, through earth or fire or 
water, is one and the same, the only difference being the degree of 
speed in which it hasteth along the path of decay.” He argued 
that whereas burial made this progress a slow one, and needlessly 
prolonged, fire dispenses altogether with corruption, and within 
one brief hour performs the work of months and even years. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church,¢ eminent alike 
for his piety, his research, and his poetry, some of his hymns being 
among the sweetest used by the Christian church to-day, recently 
preached a notable sermon strongly opposing cremation, on the 
ground that it is contrary to Christian usage ever since the dead 
Christ was laid in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea ; that before 
the time of Christ barial was the custom of the Israelites, the 
chosen and peculiar people of God ; while all pagan usage was that 
of incineration. He spoke of the horror of committing the dear, 
dead form to the cruel flames, and receiving back but a handful of 
ashes after all was over, as being too great to be overcome, and 
asserted that the interment of the dead is the only mode sanctioned 
by Christianity. } 


* Rey. Samuel S. Mitchell, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 

+ Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New 
York. 

t Since this article was written Bishop Coxe has printed his views upon 
cremation. They differ but little from his spoken words on the subject ; there 
is less of argument as to the example of Christianity, and more of the horrors 
of incineration. The bishop admits, what he says he has never denied, that if 
cremation is absolutely necessary for the safety of mankind, it is the Christian’s 
duty to make the sacrifice. He says that dogma has nothing to say about it, 
but that “ religion has much to do with it; for religion means the cultus, the 
educating rights of Christianity.” Then he asserts that while ‘‘a clergyman 
would sully his surplice who should consent to officiate in Pluto’s fane at the 
actual burning, he need not scruple to use the service at a decent grave over the 
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A Roman Catholic newspaper * the organ of the bishop ¢ of one 
of the most important dioceses in the country, lately republished, 
with distinct approval, an article from another Catholic organ ¢ de- 
claring that the ban of the church is on the practice of cremation. 

Besides these utterances§ there have been many otbers from 
clergymen of high standing in their particular denominations, 
and out of them, exhibiting every possible shade of opinion, 
pro and con. The four mentioned have simply been cited as types 
of three great general divisions of the church, the Roman, the 
Anglican, and the Dissenting.|| As the question of burning the 
dead interests the whole human family, irrespective of creed, 
as well as the entire Church of Christ, irrespective of sect, the 
purpose of this article is to consider, from a purely secular stand- 
point, the general relations between cremation and Christianity, as 
indicated by the four clerical utterances above noted. It is in 
nowise the intention of the writer to argue either for or against 
cremation as a thing to be desired or abhorred; but simply to con- 
fine the discussion to the one point indicated by the title. 

The minister who advocated burning, upon a sanitary basis, did 
well, perhaps. The bodily health of mankind is certainly a fit 


relics.” But here the bishop goes too far. The burning of the body is no more 
a “rite” than the crematory is a ‘‘fane.” It is not a sacrifice to Pluto any more 
than it is toGod. At the grave the body has begun to disintegrate—sometimes 
with frightful speed ; but no surplice is sullied there according to the bishop. 
Why, then, are the priestly vestments smirched if the disintegration be a little 
more rapid ? Where draw the line, if we make it a question of speed? How 
rapidly may the dead body return to its elements, before a priest must decline 
to stand beside it and speak the noble words of the service ? 

If the bishop grants here that the church teaches nothing, either written or 
oral, conflicting with cremation, it is strange that in his sermon he endeavored 
to show that, teaching by example—both of the church and its founder—Chris- 
tianity demands that its followers bury their dead, lest they be chargeable with 
gross paganism. 

* «The Catholic Union and Times,” Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. Patrick Cronin, 
editor. 

+ Rt. Rev. Stephen V. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, 

¢ ‘‘ Catholic Review.” 

§ The opinions thus quoted are taken from responsible and uncontradicted 
reports, excepting that of Bishop Coxe, which was gathered from listening to 
the sermon. 

| The latter two titles are simply used for want of better and equally brief 
ones, to indicate the grand divisions in America outside the Roman Catholic 
Church, 
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topic for clergymen, both in and out of the pulpit. Thus they 
may speak of methods of drainage, or fight the yellow fever, with 
equal propriety, in the pulpit, upon the platform, or through the 
press. Christianity should always be heard clearly uttering its be- 
liefs as to the physical welfare of man. But it is on/y asa sanitary 
measure that such ministers as this one can advocate cremation ; 
for he distinctly says that he finds nothing in Christianity either 
for or against burning the bodies of the dead. This view, then, 
shows no very close or peculiar relation between cremation and 
Christianity. The reason given is purely secular. 

The second view, indicated by the brief quotation given above, 
is based upon the chemical fact that cremation speedily accom- 
plishes exactly what burial takes considerable time to bring about, 
namely, the complete restoration of the body to its many differing 
elements. But with this, too, Christianity has no especial relations. 
It is also a secular reason, and need not be further pursued here. 

The deliverances of the Roman Catholic Church upon the sub- 
ject are dogmatic, and based upon the assumption or belief that it 
cannot err, and must be obeyed whether reasons are given or not. 
Hence they are neither intended for, nor are capable of discussion. 

The discourse of the Protestant Episcopal bishop perhaps repre- 
sents the feelings of as many members of the Christian church as 
either of the others, and probably really more than any one of 
them. The discourse was far more of an appeal than an argu- 
ment. The bishop begged the American people, in their tendency 
toward utilitarianism and iconoclasm, not to overturn the usages of 
centuries ; he implored the Christian church not to abandon the 
burial first sanctified by the body of Jesus ; he besought mankind 
to think of the lovely church-yards, like that which inspired Gray’s 
** Elegy,” the sweet resting-places of them that sleep, green with 
tender grass, beautiful with flowers, shaded by overarching trees, 
hallowed by the poetry of world and church alike; he cried out 
against the abandonment of the burial doubly hallowed by the 
usages of God’s two great dispensations, the Mosaic and the 
Christian. But while the speaker doubtless touched many hearts 
and minds by the beauty of his oratory, the poetry of his thoughts 
and his heartfelt sincerity, yet he did not argue, so much as he 
implored. Still some of his assertions and deductions merit care- 
ful attention. 

In the first place, the bishop quoted no official utterance of the 
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church upon the subject of burial. He cited the burial of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and their wives, so tenderly and graphically told 
in the Old Testament ; and the sacred story of the burial of Jesus, 
inthe New. But in not a single particular did he show anything 
but what arises from habit or custom. Men gradually come to re- 
gard as sacred the usages of centuries, and where these customs 
are interwoven with the ritual of a church the sacredness is en- 
hanced a hundred-fold. Yet a time-hallowed custom may have 
really nothing at all to do with Christianity as such. 

It is one glory of the Christian religion, and not its least, that 
it adapts itself so perfectly to the circumstances of every branch of 
the human family. Laplander and Bushman, Turk and Mongol, 
may drink of the Fountain of Life ; yet each may still largely fol- 
low the secular customs of his fathers. None would abandon his 
habits of sepulture, except in so far as they embodied the worship 
of strange gods, and none would need to. But the bishop is 
incorrect in claiming burial exclusively for the children of God. 
Great burial-grounds of ancient times exist upon the island of 
Capri. In the mouths of some of the skeletons exhumed there 
are found coins of Tiberius Cesar, placed there, according to 
pagan custom, to pay the dead man’s passage across the Styx; 
Charon being evidently well informed upon the coinage of this 
world in all its ages. The more ancient Romans buried their dead, 
So did certain of the Greeks. And centuries before Jacob and his 
family followed their illustrious scion into Egypt, the embalmed 
remains of the Pharaohs and their subjects were laid to rest in 
tombs that still stand, mute testimony to the fact that burial wasa 
heathen custom, The ancient Peruvians buried their dead. So 
did many of the North American savages. Others of these last 
elevated the bodies upon scaffolds, to secure them from beasts of 
prey. In all of these cases of heathen burial the custom arose from 
a belief in a resurrection. Would the good bishop admit that this 
preservation of the body is necessary to resurrection ? It is not 
possible. The question of the resurrection cannot enter into this 
one ; for Christianity, unlike any of the heathen religions, teaches 
that if the sou! is again to tenant the body, the body will rise 
again, no matter what its condition, when the last trump shall 
sound. ‘The martyrs cremated at the stake; Christians cre- 
mated in buildings, on shore, and in ships at sea, their ashes dis- 
solved in the ocean or scattered to the four winds of heaven— 
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shall these not rise as surely as the quiet sleepers in the church- 
yard ? Man’s tomb is the grave; God’s is the universe. Man 
buries the dead body ; while God restores it to its original elements, 
and disperses them among the myriad atoms He is keeping for 
the last great day. Not one of them is lost by God in his bound- 
less universe ; not one of them is saved by man in the narrow 
grave. Neither in grave nor urn is preserved the seed that shall 
rise again to bloom forever. 

Again, the venerable prelate was mistaken when he attributed 
to burning, horrors which burial does not possess. In fact, the re- 
verse is true. Centuries have failed to accustom mankind to the 
results of burial. The grave is still thought of as the place of cor- 
ruption. The silent horrors enacted there cannot be excluded 
from the mind. Even Christian people vainly resort to every de- 
vice that science and art combined can offer, to prevent, or to keep 
from sight, the inevitable hideousness of the grave. Some embalm 
the bodies of their dear ones. Yet the bishop objects not to this, 
though it is pagan through and through. Even Christ was em- 
balmed : why not exact embalming of His followers? It was just 
as much a part of the first Christian burial as the depositing of the 
sacred body in Joseph’s tomb. 

As for the relative horrors of burning and burial, as the rev- 
erend speaker saw fit to compare them in the pulpit, it may be 
permitted in this article by a layman to compare them here. Is 
fire worse than the worm? Are speedy ashes more awful than the 
slow corruption of the dear body, when the loved form is car- 
ried to its burial, the earth cast up to make the grave, and the 
very sides of the grave within are covered with boughs of evergreen, 
to shut ont as much as may be the repellent sight? No sound 
known to incineration can so rudely wound the heart and lacerate 
the sensibilities as the harsh rattle of the earth upon the coffin ; 
while the struggle and tugging of the bearers as they lower their 
precious burden into the grave, and the grating withdrawal of the 
straps cannot be paralleled in the entire process of cremation. The 
labors of artists and artisans—sculptors, landscape-gardeners, florists 
—are enlisted in the hopeless endeavor to keep the mind upon 
the surface, nor let it stray beneath the thin covering of green, 
to shrink in horror at what it knows too well lies festering there. 
And where one cemetery is thus beautified a hundred bleak, 
desolate burial-places stand in waste, weedy, heart-rending barren- 
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ness, mutely appealing, but in vain, for some other covering than 
the brambles, weeds, and nettles that flourish so fatly upon what 
lies below. Cremation shows no such horrors as these. 

This is not a question for the church to settle. It is not one 
that the church can settle. The final words of spiritual admoni- 
tion and comfort may be spoken as well above a body in the chapel 
of a crematory, as over one lying at the leeward gangway of a ship 
at sea, or upon a bier beside a grave. It is not a question of moral 
right or wrong, and it will be a mistake if the church attempts to 
make it so, even in appearance. It is simply a matter of the human 
will. If mankind will have burial, they will have it ; if crema- 
tion, then cremation it must be. Human will, about a thing of 
this kind, means public opinion. So long as the many demand 
burial, the majority cf mankind will not be cremated ; but when 
the world at large desires cremation, burial may become a thing of 
the past. Probably never will either method be the universal one. 
In some places mankind will bury, and in others will burn the 
dead, till the end of time. Yet this need not affect the growth 
of Christianity one way or the other. The future of the soul can 
never depend upon the future of the body; and it is the soul that 


Christianity would save. 
ALLEN GILMAN BIGELOW. 








LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ill. 


OnE of the most notable things in the industrial history of the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania of recent years has been the advent 
of a new class of the “ pauper laborers of Europe.” The Italians, 
who for some time past have been gradually making a “ new Italy” 
of parts of Philadelphia once the strongholds of native American- 
ism, and have taken the place of Irishmen in railroad building 
and road work throughout the State, have also to some extent en- 
tered mining. The Poles are to be found in considerable numbers 
in Schuylkill and Luzerne counties, while the Hungarians, or 
‘‘Huns,” as they are popularly called—an appellation which in- 
cludes, without nice distinctions, immigrants from various countries 
of continental Europe—have become a marked feature in both the 
anthracite and the bituminous coal-fields. Unused for the most 
part to mining, these immigrants cannot at once take the places 
of skilled miners, but they readily engage in underground work as 
laborers, and at the expense of more than their share of casualties 
learn the miner’s trade, while the outside work to be done at all 
mines, and especially the strippings,* of the anthracite regions 
and the coke-making of the bituminous regions, afford large op- 
portunities for their employment. 

Coming not individually, but in squads and bodies; speaking 
strange languages; living, herded together, in a style much below 
even the not very high standard of the Pennsylvania miner; and 


* “Stripping ” consists in the removal by steam-shovels of the superincum- 


bent earth from coal veins not too deeply buried. This done there is no 
necessity for leaving pillars of coal or timbering, and the entire body of coal 
can be taken out with little skilled labor and at a minimum of expense. Its 
effects upon the appearance of the country recall the destructive hydraulic 
mining of California, and suggest the Chinese prejudice against mining as the 
mutilation of mother earth, 
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believed to be imported, or at least induced to come, for the ex- 
press purpose of reducing wages and making employers independ- 
ent of their men, these new-comers have naturally been regarded 
with dislike and dread. This is especially true of the ‘* Huns,” 
whose numbers, habits, and the use made of them in breaking 
down strikes and compelling reductions have (until recently, at 
least) made them objects of special fear and aversion. The feeling 
against them has been like that which exists among the laboring 
population of the Pacific coast against the Chinese, and with the 
exception that they are not stigmatized as heathen or accused 
of leprosy, similar charges have been made against them—the 
willingness to work for any wages, the ability to live on almost 
nothing, filthy habits, the sending of their money out of the coun- 
try, etc. And although that characteristic of non-assimilability 
which must make Chinese immigration so permanently dangerous 
in the eyes of every thoughtful man does not attach to the Hun- 
garians, there is much in their manner of living which suggests 
the Chinese of the Pacific slope. They crowd together in the 
same way, from eighteen to twenty-four of them, of whom two or 
three may be women, frequently being found in a single small 
house, which has been fitted up with rude bunks, one above the 
other, after the style of an emigrant-ship, but with even more 
economy of space.* In these houses they seem to live in the fash- 
ion of the poorest class of London lodging-houses—paying to the 
house-master so much for the privilege of sleeping and the use 
of a common fire, and providing and cooking their own food. 
Whether, when straitened, they do make soup of offal, and cut up 
dead mine mules into steaks and roasts, as they have been charged 
with doing, it is evident from the festoons of ham and bacon which 
may be seen hanging about these houses that they do not deny 
themselves wholesome food when they can get it. 

In the coke districts, the Hungarian women went to work with 


* This crowding together, which is of course induced by poverty, is in 
some cases at least profitable to the companies, as the crowding of similar 
classes in the slums of cities is profitable to the owners of tenement-houses, 
For instance, one company house at a Jefferson County mine, of which I was 
told, rented formerly for $5.75 per month. It is now occupied by Hungarians 
—twenty-four men and three women. The company now gets for it $24 per 
month—charging $1 per head for the men, but considerately taking no account 
of the women. 
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the men. They were not directly employed by the operators, but 
by their husbands, who were thus enabled to take charge of so 
many more ovens. The spectacle of half-naked women drawing 
coke-ovens was felt to be a public scandal, and, backed by the 
strong feeling against the ‘‘ Huns” on the part of the laboring 
population, led to the enactment of a most stringent law at the 
last session of the Legislature. By this act it was made unlawful 
for any firm, company, corporation, or association, their clerks, 
agents, superintendents, officers or servants, to employ or permit 
to be employed any female laborer in or about a coal mine or man- 
ufactory of coal, and a penalty both of fine and imprisonment 
prescribed—one-half the fine to go to the informer and the other 
half to the school fund of the district. This act, which went into 
operation on the Ist of July, 1885, at once stopped the employment 
of Hungarian women, and perhaps in this way contributed to a 
strike which has done a great deal to lessen the prejudice of the 
miners against the Hungarians. 

I have spoken of the feeling against the Hungarians in the 
past tense, because since the beginning of this year it has greatly 
lessened. Up to that time the Hungarians had been looked upon 
by employers as the most ‘‘ docile” of laborers ; and the miners, 
with their exaggerated notions about the ‘‘ pauper labor of Europe,” 
never dreamed of the ‘‘ Huns” joining in a strike, but regarded 
them as a constant menace to any organized attempt to try con- 
clusions with their employers. These opinions were greatly 
modified by the Connellsville strike, a strike in some respects so 
remarkable as to be worth noticing in something like detail. 

Connellsville, in Fayette County, is one of the principal centers 
of the manufacture of coke from bituminous coal, an industry 
which has assumed great dimensions of recent years, it having 
been discovered that coke can be used to great advantage in smelt- 
ing, even in the anthracite region—a furnace charged with one- 
half coke to one-half anthracite producing fifty per cent. more 
iron than if charged with coal alone. 

The coal at Connellsville is mined with remarkable ease, owing to 
the thickness of the vein and the fractures that run through it, a com- 
mon laborer being enabled frequently to knock down three bushels 
with one blow of his pick. The coal is run out of the mines on a track 
built over a line of ovens into which it is filled. When the gases have 
been driven off, the oven door is opened, a stream of water intro- 
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duced from a hose, the coke drawn, and the oven refilled, the heat 
remaining in the walls being sufficient to ignite the new charge. 
Comparatively little skill being required in these processes, Hun- 
garian labor had been largely introduced, and the miners, whose 
organization has been broken by previous unsuccessful strikes, 
were reduced to a condition that made the Connellsville region 
from a miner’s stand-point, perhaps, the worst in Pennsylvania, 
wages not only being very low, but company stores and all the 
other abuses of which miners complain, flourishing rankly. The 
production of coke in this region, it may be said, is closely con- 
trolled by a syndicate which operates the principal mines and buys 
the product of outside operators, who are also united in a “‘ Pro- 
ducers’ Association.” 

The Connellsville strike originated with one man, William Mul- 
len, now Secretary of the Miners’ and Laborers’ Association of that 
district. The last reduction in wages had been made in 1884, when 
coke was selling at the ovens at eighty and ninety cents per ton ; 
but though the price had advanced in the meantime to $1.20 per 
ton, wages had not been increased ; on the contrary, the miners 
say their wages had been still further reduced by the enlargement of 
cars, and by the requirement that they should not only be filled, 
but coal piled up so as to form what was called a ‘‘ camel’s hump,” 
and also by increasing the charge of the ovens. 

In December last, Mr. Mullen wrote to trustworthy men in the 
various sections of the district calling a private meeting on Christ- 
mas Day at Scottdale, to concert a plan of organization. Only 
one man responded, but the two found two other trusty acquaint- 
ances, and the four, agreeing to keep quiet as to their numbers, 
adjourned the ‘‘ convention” to New Year’s Day. In the mean- 
time, other letters inclosing resolutions were sent out, and a para- 
graph, of the ‘‘numerously attended meeting ” order, inserted in 
the Pittsburgh Labor Tribune. On New Yeuar’s Day some half-dozen 
delegates appeared, and the ‘‘ convention” resolved to demand a 
restoration of the last ten-per-cent. cut in wages, and then ad- 
journed to January 16th. A still stronger call was at once sent 
out, another letter published in the Labor Tribune, and in a few 
days the proposed demand was the talk of the district. The 
miners, however, were unorganized, poor, and dispirited, and 
whether any number of them would have had the heart to enter 
into a contest with the powerful syndicate which controls the pro- 
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duction of the district, may well be doubted. But the unexpected 
happened. The Hungarians, who had hitherto been regarded by 
the miners as perfectly ‘‘ willing to work for eighty cents when 
they could not get a dollar,” got wind of what was going on. _ Per- 
haps, as the miners say, they were more disposed to take part in the 
movement by the fact that their earnings had in many cases been 
cut down by the prohibition upon the employment of their women. 
At any rate, they did not stop to write letters or get newspaper 
paragraphs printed, but held a rousing meeting of their own, and 
without making any adjournments or waiting for the action of 
the ‘‘ convention,” struck at once. The effect was contagious; a 
strike was precipitated over the whole district, and when the 16th 
of January came, between ten and cleven thousand men and boys 
were already out, and the convention when it met had nothing 
to do but formally declare the strike, take steps for organizing the 
district into branches of the Miners’ and Laborers’ Association, and 
send out appeals for aid. The appeals were answered liberally. 
Such was the feeling which the depressed condition of labor in 
the district had excited, that even the farmers of the region who, as 
a rule, are anything but well disposed toward the miners and their 
strikes, gave provisions freely. 

The “Huns” not only struck quickly but they struck hard, 
So far from showing themselves, as had been said of them by a 
mine official in an interview with a reporter of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, when they first came into the district so ‘ mortally afraid 
of the law that the mere sight of an officer was enoygh to 
scare the wildest of them into submission,” they went far beyond 
the other miners in their determination to let no one else go to 
work while the strike lasted, and though a considerable number of 
them were arrested and lodged in jail, it seemed to have no effect 
on the others. Efforts were made by the companies to get Hun- 
garians from other quarters, and to procure immigrants from Cas- 
tle Garden, but they proved failures; the men when they got 
on the ground and discovered the situation refusing to work. 
Some attempt was made to apply the coercion of eviction, and 
a few families were turned out of company houses. But the 
feeling thus aroused seemed too dangerous to provoke, and after 
holding out for about a month, the companies yielded, agreeing to 
restore wages to the point from which the ten-per-cent. reduc- 
tion had been made in 1884, Gratified with what was to them a 
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great victory, the English-speaking miners went to work, but the 
Hungarians were not so easily satisfied, and refused to go to work 
until those of their number who had been lodged in jail were re- 
leased. They were finally pacified by the promise that the com- 
panies would not press the cases, and of the Huns arrested only 
two were convicted, receiving sentences of sixty days imprison- 
ment each. Thus ended the Connellsville strike, though when 
one of the companies, after taking their men back to work, en- 
deavored to compel them to agree to a “ cast-iron contract ” by 
which they waived the benefit of certain legal provisions, a suc- 
cessful strike of a day or two in its works convinced the company 
of the new spirit of the men. 

The strike was only for the advance of wages and that point 
alone was involved in the settlement, but this proof of strength 
seems to have convinced the companies of the expediency of treating 
liberally with the now organized men, and by their voluntary action 
since that time, not only has an additional advance of five per 
cent. in wages been granted, but the cars have been reduced to 
the proper size, the ‘‘camel’s hump” (equivalent, it is said, to two 
bushels a car) has been taken off, the charging of the ovens has 
been equalized, the rent of the company houses has been reduced 
$1.50 a month, and the prices of the company stores, which, ac- 
cording to the investigations of Pittsburgh reporters at the time 
of the strike, were on some articles from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. above ordinary prices, have been reduced not only to the 
level of individual stores, but even so far below that level as to 
lead to the suspicion in some quarters that the companies are try- 
ing to drive out all the individual store-keepers in the region in 
order to have better control when another strike comes. 

One effect of the Connellsville strike has been to greatly lessen 
the feeling among the miners against the “ Huns,” and on the 
other hand to destroy the impression among employers that they 
had in them a supply of “docile” labor which would not form 
unions and go on strikes. This change in feeling has been con- 
firmed by several cases which have since occurred in other districts, 
in which Hungarians, who had been brought to take the place of 
striking miners, have, as soon as the matter was explained to them, 
joined the strikers and refused to work, 

But while the Pennsylvania miners are thus getting over their 
prejudices and learning that, in spite of a foreign tongue, ‘‘a man’s 
VOL, CXLIII.—NO. 35%, 25 
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a man for a’ that,” the feeling that has been excited by the influx 
of unaccustomed foreign labor has had an effect of permanent im- 
portance in breaking down the notion that labor can be protected 
by a tariff on commodities. I do not mean to say that the work- 
ers of Pennsylvania as yet see the fallacies of the protective dog- 
mas which have so long been dinned into their ears, but they are 
at least beginning to realize that a system which, while imposing 
taxes upon the produce of “ pauper labor,” admits the ‘* pauper 
laborer” himself, is of no use to the workman, whatever it may be 
to the employer. 

This changed feeling is shown in the efforts of protectionist 
politicians to placate it. Here, for instance, is a sample of the 
Republican platforms that have been adopted in the mining dis- 
tricts this year : 

** Resolved, That we, the representatives of the Republican Party of Blair 
County, reiterate our unwavering confidence,” ete. 

** Resolved, That as the Democratic Party has for fifteen months been in 
power,” ete. 

** Resolved, That we are in favor of the labor interest and protective system, 
and protest against the importation of foreign paupers, who neither care for 
nor understand our principles or policy of government, and extend our sym- 
pathy to all labor organizations which favor protection to home industries as 
against the horizontal Morrison free-trade tariff bill, believing as we do that 
capital and labor will go hand in hand to prevent any confiscation of the one 
or the degrading impoverishment of the other. 

** Resolved, That we favor the candidacy of the soldier and patriot,” ete. 


The question of the condition of working-men in Pennsylvania, 
as compared with that of British working-men, is of interest in 
view of the manner in which the depressed and degraded condi- 
tion of labor in Great Britain has been held up to the Pennsyl- 
vania workman as a reason why he should be contented with his 
lot and vote for patriots who would keep up the tariff. Of course, 
all foreign labor is pauper labor in the protectionist vocabulary, 
but though wages in Great Britain are higher than elsewhere in 
Europe, it is still the country whose pauper-products Pennsylva- 
nians have been taught to regard as the great danger to mankind 
on this side of the Atlantic. And thanks to the benevolence of the 
philanthropists who subscribe liberally to the funds of the Steel 
and Iron Association and kindred societies, even the miner, whose 
month’s work has resulted in a ‘* bob-tailed check,” can get free 
of charge in his ‘‘ pluck-me store” tracts in which observers like 
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Robert P. Porter paint dark pictures of British squalor and brut- 
ishness as the fruits of free-trade, and professors like Robert Ellis 
Thompson attribute the woes of Ireland to her lack of a protective 
tariff. 

On the question of fact as to the relative condition of labor in 
Pennsylvania and Great Britain, the forthcoming report of the 
State Bureau of Industrial Statistics sheds some interesting light. 
Like most Pennsylvanians (who have been protectionists for the 
same reason that most Turks are Mohammedans), Joel B. McCam- 
ant, the present Chief of the Bureau, is a protectionist, but one 
who evidently deems it his duty to ascertain facts, no matter how 
they bear on theories, and finding it impossible to make any intel- 
ligent comparison of the condition of workmen in the two coun- 
tries by aid of the figures furnished by our State Department, he 
has added this request to the questions sent out by the bureau to 
representative employés through the State : 


“If for any extended period you were employed at wage labor in Europe, 
state where and what was your occupation, and how your condition then com- 
pared with your condition in this country.” 


The answers to this request are very interesting. One man 
only attempts to reply without personal knowledge, and he may 
perhaps be excused for endeavoring to add something to his 
answers to the other questions, since these answers show that he 
has a wife and three children to support ; that his average earn- 
ings have been $1 per day ; that he lost about 200 days during 
the year, and rent cost him $7 per month. He seizes the oppor- 
tunity to say: 

‘*T am an American citizen and am happy to take this means of letting the 
public know the state of the miners employed under the Penn Gas Coal Com- 
pany. The miners are not making a decent living by any means, nor could 
they do so if they were working full time at the price now paid, which is fifty 
cents per ton, over a three-quarter inch screen, 2,000 pounds to the ton. By 
this report, you can see that we do not get half a living at the wages we now 
receive. We are not paying our way, but going in debt every month. What 
few clothes we have are wearing out, our names for honesty and uprightness are 
getting tarnished, and yet it is not our fault, for we try to live within our 
income and cannot. The articles mentioned in the preceding table are not all 
that my family need by any means, but I cannot get them every month.” 


Of those who answer from personal knowledge, only one says 
with emphasis that his condition is better here than it was in 
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Great Britain. He was a ticket agent in Staffordshire, earning, 
in 1878, twenty-eight shillings a week. Here he makes $3 per day 
as an iron-worker in Pittsburgh. Another (a miner) says: ‘‘ Com- 
paring conditions in Wales and America, I should decide in favor 
of America.” A third (a miner) says: ‘‘ My condition in the 
county of Derby was not quite as good as in this country, but very 
nearly so.” The rest of the replies range from statements that 
the conditions of working-men are about equal in the two coun- 
tries, to statements that they are much better in Great Britain 
than in Pennsylvania. Here are samples of these answers: 


A puddler, Pittsburgh —“ Wages in Wales were not so high as here; but, 
comparing the cost of living, it brings me to the same level. House-rent here, 
$12; in Wales, $2, and a better house. Clothing cheaper there, groceries 
nearly the same; flour cheaper here. I have been considering the condition 
of the working class in general in this country, and my candid opinion is that 
the working-man in England is as well off as he is here.” 

Miner, Somerset County.—‘* If we could have steady employment at reason- 
able wages, this country would be much superior to Great Britain; but the 
average work is one-half to two-thirds time.” 

Miner, Huntingdon County.—* Could make four shillings a day in England; 
$1.25 here. We worked six hours per day there; here we work from ten to 
twelve.” 

Miner, Clearfield County.—‘‘ The difference is slightly in favor of this 
country so far as food and clothing go. England has the advantage in social 
enjoyments. There is more leisure for culture and better facilities for study.” 

Puddler, Williamsport.—‘* Have worked in England and Wales many years 
puddling. My wages were about one-third lower in that country; but my 
condition compared very favorably with my present. I attribute it to cheap 
rent and fuel, and the advantage of weekly pay.” 

Miner, Washington County.—** Wages in Scotland smaller than here, but 
constant work renders miners as comfortable. On the whole, I believe they 
are more contented.” 

Miner, Westmoreland County.—‘‘ Five years ago I worked in Durham, 
England, as a coal-miner. My average wages per day was six shillings and 
fourpence for six hours’ work in the pit ; that was a day’s work there ; house- 
rent and coal were furnished you by the company I worked for for threepence 
a week. All coal-diggers there charged the same. Our average working days 
per week were five days. My condition there was better than here for the last 
two years. Six hours was a day’s work in the pits in the north of England ; a 
day’s work here in this country is from four in the morning to five o’clock at 
night for miners. To be honest with you, the miners in the north of England 
are better paid for hours worked than here. The first three years I was here I 
did well and made money ; the fourth year, just about made both ends meet. 
Last year, gone to the bad about $200.” 

M.ner, Alleghany County.—‘‘1 was employed in the coal mines in the 
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County Durham, England, from 1852 to 1869, when I came to this country. I 
was better off there than I am here at the present time. The miner’s lot isa 
very hard one; wages are very low and work unsteady. We have a company 
store here, and are expected to deal in it.” 

Miner, Washington County.—‘* Worked in Scotland until 1868, and em- 
phatically say that I was better off then than I have ever been since I worked 
in the mines in that country. Eight hours constituted a day’s work there— 
sometimes less. Here, I see men working fourteen, sixteen, and eighteen hours, 
and I know that some of them go into the mines on Sunday, trying to make a 
living and cannot.” 

Coal-Miner, Alleghany County.—‘‘ Have been employed as a coal-miner in 
England, county of Northumberland. For a number of years my condition 
was decidedly better. As proof, I will state that six years since I came to this 
country with wife and five children, or seven all told. I was able to pay their 
way over along with me, and had enough money left (when I had got to my 
destination in Westmoreland County) to purchase all necessaries for housekeep- 
ing, furniture, tools to work with, etc., but to-day (though some of my 
family have grown up to help me a little), were I to sell off everything, I am 
possessed of, I could not pay off the debts I owe, much less pay our way back 
to Europe. 

‘*In England, I worked but six hours per day, averaging about two hundred 
and fifty days in the year, at the rate of one dollar and forty cents per day, 
with house, garden, and coal for twenty-four cents per month, with medical 
attendance and medicine, whenever needed, at the same rate, besides having no 
taxes to pay, as the coal company had to pay the tax on their houses we 
lived in. 

‘* Here, a miner only gets an opportunity to work a few months in the year, 
and consequently has to work all the hours God sends—in fact, make a beast 
of himself or else starve. 

‘‘In England, operators build reading-rooms and lecture-halls for their 
employés, to which every one has free access at a merely nominal payment to 
keep up the stock. Here, he don’t need them, for while working he can think 
of nothing else. 

‘* Organization has done more to bring the English employer and employé 
in closer relationship than anything else I know of. For two years previous 
to my leaving, a sliding scale was adopted by the Northumberland miners, and 
strikes are things of the past. The operators throw open their books every 
three months, and the price realized by them fixes the price of mining for the 
next three months. Here, their motto is, ‘take all you can.’” 


The impressions given by these replies are confirmed by the per- 
sonal inquiries I have made among Pennsylvania miners who have 
worked in Great Britain. The condition of the miner has for some 
years been growing worse in Pennsylvania and better in Great 
Britain. The British miner works less hours in the day, but more 
days in the year. He does not get as high wages in money, but he 
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does not pay high rent, nor is he swindled by pluck-me stores. The 
general fact is that the average of wages in the United States is 
higher than in Great Britain, and that the condition of the work- 
ing class as a whole is better. But in the very occupations which 
we so tax ourselves to ‘‘ protect,” the English workman has as a 
rule the advantage. 

As an evidence of the effect of any examination into the condi- 
tions of labor in Pennsylvania, as well as of the way in which a 
new light is breaking in that stronghold of protectionism, it may 
be mentioned that John L. Butler, Chief Assistant in the Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics, and well known throughout the State as a 
consistent and able advocate of working-men’s interests, has recently 
made a speech at a gathering of labor associations, in which he 
came out as an absolute free-trader, declared all tariffs, either for 
revenue or protection, to be injurious to labor, and offered to de- 
bate the question with any protectionist before any labor associa- 
tion in the State ; and this without any suspicion, on the part of 
working-men at least, that his pockets must be stuffed with British 
gold. There are many other indications of the same kind. The 
Philadelphia Record, which has for some time been steadily attack- 
ing the protectionist delusion, has reached a larger circulation 
than any other paper in Pennsylvania, and the recent State Demo- 
cratic Convention took heart to declare for a tariff for revenue 
only—the half-way house to free-trade. The world is moving, 


even in Pennsylvania. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


(To be continued.) 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


‘TF you wait awhile in any gallery of pictures,” says Goethe, 
writing of art, ‘‘and observe what works attract the many, what 
are praised and what are neglected, you will have little pleasure 
in the present and little hope for the future.” The same ob- 
servation is applicable to the books given to the world by the 
novelist who writes under the nom de plume of Ouida, and whose 
chosen home is in Italy. For a quarter of a century she has 
turned out an average of a book a year, nor is there any indica- 
tion of exhaustion in her creative energy, nor flagging in her 
industry. Her novels receive the prompt condemnation of the 
literary critic and the stern protest of the moralist. Never- 
theless, their hold upon popular favor is very tenacious, and 
they are eagerly read alike by old and young, the illiterate and 
the lettered, women and men. 

It cannot be denied that Ouida’s books show cleverness. She 
has a keen sense of beauty, and is richly endowed with ideal 
imagination. Her general knowledge is extensive and varied, 
and she has a wide outlook upon nature. But her stories are 
coarse and unnatural in detail, exaggerated in incident, vulgar in 
their worship of limitless wealth, and immoral in tendency. Her 
heroines are always spangled, bedizened, and unreal creatures. 
Her preposterous heroes, whom she presents as types of the aris- 
tocracy of our day, are of the same dazzling and unlikely sort. 
Like Disraeli, she gives us a surfeit of splendor, and fatigues us 
with gorgeousness. 

But the worst feature of her novels is their coarseness. Her 
dainty puppets have an inordinate appetite for the grossest forms 
of sensuality. Her men rejoice in many mistresses. They “‘ must 
have ripe, scarlet mouths to kiss in lawless sovereignty, because 
they are men.” They worship “ love, wealth, and enjoyment.” 
They are all ‘ god-like,” and yet are “‘ high-souled debauchees,” 
“devils of fellows for women,” who “‘act up to their physique,” 
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and whose lives are “‘ erotic poems ” and “long liaisons.” One 
of her early novels was written with the object of warning young 
men against ‘‘ that worst of all evils, early marriage.” Till they 
have been “steeped to the lips in sensuous delights,” Ouida 
thinks they should ‘‘content themselves with love that can be 
bought.” 

Her women are worse than her men, if possible. If married, 
they have many lovers, and are generally unfaithful to and 
deceive all, One is “‘a splendid Cleopatra, who dances break- 
downs at my lord’s theater” —‘“‘ a woman with loose, shining hair, 
and bare limbs.” Others are ‘‘blasé aristocrats ”—‘“‘ queens of 
the demi-monde ”—‘‘ wanton women with the accident of beauty ” 
—‘‘ false and worthless jades.” ‘‘ Nor is ordinary sensuality suf- 
ficient for Ouida,” says Harriet Waters Preston, in a recent criti- 
cism. ‘* Adultery is often too pale, and she must needs hint 
at something worse... .. Doubtless her vaulting ambition to 
portray these ecstasies of crime o’erleaps itself, and suggests the 
idea that she may really be as ignorant of the world of men, as she 
must be of that of letters.” 

Of any love higher than the animal instinct, we recall no 
example in Ouida’s novels. ‘‘The trustful love of a faithful 
spaniel” is her fayorite phrase for the love of a pure woman. 
In a cynical way she analyzes all human feelings as the botanist 
does a flower, or the anatomist the human body. Her lack of 
faith in humanity is ultra and scornful, and she scouts the idea 
that goodness and truth, sincerity and purity, are abroad in the 
world, redeeming and uplifting it. She fails to see that the 
human race has always had before it an ideal of a noble life, the 
attempt to realize which constitutes progress. Instead, she exalts 
cynicism, skepticism, and immorality, into a cult, and from a start- 
ling array of hard, pitiless facts, deduces a sensuous Pantheism, 
which, in her novels, does duty as a religious faith. 

When Ouida attempts the réle of the essayist, she betrays the 
same literary characteristics and moral tendencies that have made 
both her books and her name an offense. Into her tirade against 
Woman Suffrage—directed mainly against Republican Government 
and women, and which does not rise once to the height of argu- 
ment—she carries her usual recklessness of statement and exag- 
geration of tone. It is surcharged with the gall of a venomous 
scorn for men and women—for women especially—and a vaunting 
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indecency, in which she has indulged till they have become a part 
of herself. We easily forgive her attack on this reform, the alpha- 
bet of which she fails to comprehend, from sheer gratitude that 
the whim did not seize her to advocate it. We are entirely re- 
signed that she takes her place among the ‘‘ Remonstrants.” 

Not believing in the people—or ‘‘the mob, uneducated and 
unwashed,” as Ouida calls them—she has no faith in government 
by the people, and so levels her first blow at democratic institu- 
tions. She regards ‘‘the whole system of electoral power all over 
the world as absurd,” and condemns a republic because it does not 
carry out the doctrine of ‘‘ the supremacy of the fittest.” What 
form of government does? Imperfection inheres in everything 
human. Monarchical governments, which begin in usurpation, 
are perpetuated by the laws of hereditary descent, and supported 
by small aristocracies and standing armies, have very rarely been 
administered by those fit to rule. It is a hazardous business to 
change the ruling king or emperor, even when he is justly detested 
by his subjects. But in a government of the people which main- 
tains its permanence by constitutional provisions, the rulers may 
be changed at the will of the majority whenever they are dis- 
satisfied. 

The everlasting granite on which the national life of America 
rests is the self-evident truth that man has an inherent right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, out of which grows the 
right of self-government. This basic principle runs through the 
literature of the past from the days of the ‘‘ Zend Avesta.” And 
for thousands of years the great heart of the world, groaning under 
the tyranny of autocrats, has throbbed with prophetic desire for 
its realization in a government of the people. At last, the day has 
dawned for which millions have prayed, and fought, and died, 
and the reign of the people is beginning. That there are evils 
inseparable from popular government no one can deny, nor that 
some of them are of alarming portent. The pessimist, who leaves 
out of his calculations that divine spirit which works for righteous- 
ness, and which is abroad in the earth, can easily manufacture 
from them a prediction of swift-coming national ruin. But the 
same may be said of every government under the sun. 

It can be shown, however, that under the American govern- 
ment, as under no other, there has been general prosperity and 
comfort, and a general regard and hearty respect for law and order. 
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An incessant vigilance of public men and measures is maintained, 
and discussion of public questions is unshackled, resulting in a 
high average of political knowledge and common sense among the 
people. Foreign wars have been avoided, and, at an appalling cost 
of men and money, the colossal evil of chattel slavery has been 
abolished. In the main, justice has been administered, abuses 
reformed, improved methods inaugurated, and, through all, the 
national honor has been maintained untarnished. ‘If a tree 
is to be known by its fruit,” says a recent writer on this subject, 
*‘there must be a saving virtue in institutions which have so well 
answered their purpose.” 

It was necessary that Ouida should first dispose of republican 
government and its electoral system. For she sees very clearly the 
absurdity of withholding the suffrage from women, if manhood 
suffrage is universal. ‘‘ To see a woman of superior mind and 
character,” she writes, ‘capable of possessing and administering 
a great estate, left without electoral voice, while her carter, her 
porter, or the most illiterate laborer on her estate possesses it, 
and can exercise it, is, on the face of it, absurd.” Of course it is 
absurd. The fathers of the American Republic proclaimed that 
the power of the government was based on the consent of the 
people, in whom the right of self-government inheres. Men and 
women compose ‘‘the people,” not men alone. In a democracy 
like ours, every argument, therefore, for the enfranchisement of 
men does double duty—it enfranchises women also. Even Ouida 
concedes this, rabid as she is at the prospect of Woman Suffrage. 

As a counterpoise to this concession, she throws into the scale 
the statement that ‘‘ the only possible recommendation for the ad- 
mission of women into public life is that it would necessarily in- 
volve their use for military service.” This she evidently regards 
as impossible. The hard-worked fallacy, that ‘‘ behind every ballot 
stands a bullet,” has become threadbare by constant use and refu- 
tation. A republic is not supported alone by physical force, but 
rests mainly on moral force and on the consent of the people. 
The Constitution of the United States declares that it rests on 
*‘the wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue diffused generally 
among the people.” 

Neither in England nor America has the right to vote been 
made to depend on the ability to fight. If only they were enfran- 
chised in America who are physically able to do military duty, a 
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large proportion of the voting men of the nation would be deprived 
of the suffrage. All soldiers disabled in the service of the republic 
would be counted out. All men over forty-five years of age, who 
are regarded as incapable of fighting, of whom there are over 97,- 
000 in the single State of Massachusetts. All clergymen, because 
of the moral service they are supposed to render. And a great 
host that are not enumerated, who after enlistment are rejected 
and not ‘‘mustered in,” because of physical disqualifications re- 
vealed in the examining-room of the surgeon. 

And there would be enfranchised the majority of young men, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, who possess excellent 
fighting qualities, of whom there are over 48,000 in the State of 
Massachusetts, but who cannot vote, because they are minors. To 
these would be added a large force of women among the lower 
classes, superb in physical ability, but lacking in mental, and 
sometimes in moral qualities. They might, nevertheless, be 
trained to be good soldiers, since brawn and physical prowess are 
most needed in military life. 

But when a nation goes to war, it claims other service of its 
citizens, both women and men, than that of fighting merely. 
**Did any Englishman who rode into the jaws of death at Bala- 
klava serve England more effectively than Florence Nightingale ?” 
asks George William Curtis. They who serve the armies of a 
nation, who discharge the duties of the hospital, and keep in re- 
pair the military force, as it wastes from sickness and wounds, 
who maintain the sentiment, at home, of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, and uphold that supreme moral force necessary to the suc- 
cess of a people in its time of struggle—they are as important as 
the army itself. Ten per cent. of an army is detailed to serve the 
rest, and they do no fighting. 

The Government of the United States allows its subjects in 
time of war ‘‘to give their personal services, or an equivalent, 
when necessary.” Quakers vote, and yet are excused from military 
duty on moral grounds, and are allowed to render other service, as 
many of them did during our late civil war. Why may not women 
be placed on the same ground as Quakers? Their services were 
invaluable during the war of the rebellion, continuous and heroic. 
Said Abraham Lincoln at the opening of one of the great sanitary 
fairs: ‘‘I am not accustomed to use the language of eulogy. I 
have never studied the art of paying compliments towomen. But 
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I must say, that if all that has been said by orators and poets since 
the creation of the world, in praise of women, were applied to the 
women of America, it would not do them justice for their conduct 
during this war.” 

Dropping the réle of logician, in which she is not a conspicu- 
ous success, Ouida grows prophetic, and utters most dismal vati- 
cinations concerning woman suffrage. She tells us that ‘the net 
result of the entrance of the woman into the political arena will 
not be for the happiness of humanity. ... Women would in- 
crease and intensify the present despotisms and weaknesses of 
political life, and would put nothing in their place. ... Women 
would never legislate for men with anything approaching fairness. 
... If female suffrage becomes law . . . the result will scarcely 
be other than the emasculation and the confusion of the whole 
world of politics.” These and similar prophecies are distributed 
through her pages. 

We know not what special qualifications Ouida may possess for 
soothsaying, nor need we wait to learn. For the results of woman 
suffrage in England and America have been before the world these 
dozen years. A little over fifteen years ago England gave munici- 
pal suffrage to unmarried women on the same terms as men. It 
proved so great a success, especially in schoo] management and in 
the care of the poor, that last year the same right was accorded to 
the women of Scotland. In 1880, the women of the Isle of Man, 
who owned real estate equal in value to twenty dollars a year, were 
given the parliamentary franchise. When the women voted in 
1881, for the first time, the local press announced that ‘‘the new 
political element acted in the most admirable manner.” The right 
of municipal suffrage has also been conferred on unmarried women 
in many of the provinces of Canada, who have used their power in 
a serious and responsible spirit. Sweden recognizes the fitness of 
women to share in the government, by allowing them to vote for 
municipal officers on the same terms as men, and also for the 
electors of the ‘‘ Upper Council,” which elects the “‘ Upper Cham- 
ber.” Austria does the same. By an imperial decree, in 1863, 
women were given the right to vote at municipal, provincial, and 
national elections, by choosing some male frivnd to represent them 
at the polls. Russia has, for centuries, allowed women, in the 
same way, to vote for members of the ‘‘ Municipal Council” and 
** County Assembly.” 
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In the United States, the woman suffrage movement has 

achieved a most enviable status, numerically and morally, and is 
winning its way, at the present time, with unprecedented rapidity. 
In 1869, the Territory of Wyoming gave full suffrage to women. 
At the end of ten years Hon. J. W. Kingman, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, and for four years a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
that Territory, wrote to the Boston Herald, ‘‘ Our best and most 
cultivated women vote understandingly and independently. 
They cannot be blinded by party prejudice nor wheedled by social 
influence. ... The general influence of woman suffrage has 
been to elevate the tone of society, and to secure the election of 
better men to office.” From all trustworthy sources the testimony 
accumulates, that after seventeen years’ experience the people of 
Wyoming are more in favor of woman suffrage than ever. They 
declare, through their local papers, that ‘‘ the laws were never re- 
spected nor enforced, nor crime punished, nor property and life 
protected, as since woman has taken her place in the jury-box and 
at the polls.” Similar testimony comes from Washington Terri- 
tory, where women were enfranchised in 1883. 

Twelve States of the American Union have given women 
school-suffrage, which in some States limits them to a vote for 
school-committee, and in others gives them the right to vote on all 
matters relating to the public schools, and makes them eligible to 
the offices of County and State Superintendent. The capacity of 
women for public affairs receives large recognition in the United 
States. They are elected, or appointed, to such offices as those of 
county clerk, register of deeds, pension agent, prison commis- 
sioner, State librarian, overseer of the poor, school supervisor, 
school superintendent, executors and administrators of estates, 
trustees and guardians, engrossing clerks of State Legislatures, 
superintendents of women’s State prisons, college principals and 
professors, and members of boards of State charities, lunacy, and 
correction. And in all these positions women serve with men, who 
acknowledge most graciously the practical wisdom and virtue they 
bring to their duties. 

Women act as accountants and book-keepers, physicians and 
surgeons, painters, sculptors, and architects, authors and journal- 
ists, clergywomen and lawyers, and when admitted to practice law 
at the bar of their own States, have the right to practice at the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United States, President Grant 
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appointed over five thousand women to the office of post-mistress. 
** And although many women have been appointed to positions in 
departments of government, and to important employments and 
trusts,” said Senator Biair, of New Hampshire, from his seat in 
Congress, ‘‘as far as your committee are aware, no charge of in- 
competence, or malfeasance in office, has ever been sustained 
against a woman.” 

**On the other hand,” says Hon. William I. Bowditch, of Mas- 
sachusetts, “five times as many boys as girls are in reformatories. 
More than five times as many men as women are prison convicts. 
More than twice as many men as women are paupers, and about 
seventy times as many men as women are engaged in the manufact- 
ure and sale of liquor—the nurse of pauperism and crime. .. . 
Men drink and women suffer. With manhood suffrage, we spend 
for drink six times as much as we do for education every year. 
Cannot we prudently call on women to help us by their votes, so 
that we may at least expend as much for the education as we do 
for the brutalization of the race ?” 

In the face of facts like these, which might be multiplied in- 
definitely, what becomes of Ouida’s cheap predictions of disorder 
and disaster, sure to follow the legal enactment of woman suffrage ? 
How baseless her assertions that women are more unscrupulous, 
unveracious, tyrannical, and immoral than men! Asa rule, the 
average man and woman are very much alike. But to-day the 
average woman is better educated, for the girl stays longer in the 
school than the boy, and pursues more thoroughly a more exten- 
sive course of study. She is very likely to review or continue her 
studies after she leaves school, through the agency of some one 
of the many “‘ clubs,” “‘ circles,” or ‘* societies,” organized for this 
purpose. She enjoys more of the education and refining influence 
of home and family life. She is more interested than man in re- 
ligious matters, for five times as many women as men attend church 
service and are church communicants. And as she rarely muddles 
her brain with drink, or drops into profligate habits, the average 
woman of our time exceeds the average man in intelligence, mo- 
rality, and refinement. And this is so well understodd in the world 
of business, work, and trade, that women have superseded men in 
many departments where intelligence and trustworthiness are in- 
dispensably requisite. In 1840, when Harriet Martineau visited 
this country, she found but seven industries open towomen. The 
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last United States census enumerates nearly three hundred occu- 
pations into which women have entered. 

Not until a very recent date has man shown any of the “ fair- 
ness in his legislation for woman,” of which Ouida boasts, A 
hundred years ago, the historian Gibbon wrote: ‘In every age 
and country, the stronger of the two sexes has usurped the powers 
of the State, and confined the other to the cares and pleasures of 
domestic life.” This injustice, backed by the teachings of the 
medieval church, not yet entirely obsolete, has perpetuated the 
contempt for women, begun in barbarous times, when every woman 
was the slave of some man. It succeeded, at last, in the breaking 
down of women, and leading them, as Michelet has observed, ‘‘ to 
distrust and despise themselves, and to look upon themselves as 
inferior, and half accursed beings.” Out of this subject and 
abject condition they are lifting themselves to-day, aided by men 
who have attained almost divine development in justice and man- 
liness. 

The most civilized nations of the earth still oppress and de- 
grade women with their unjust laws. In a majority of the United 
States, the legal wife and married mother is denied ownership of her 
earnings and a right to her minor children. The legal claim to 
both resides in the husband and father, until the courts decide 
otherwise. And as late as 1879, in the State of Massachusetts, 
“the husband legally owned the wife’s clothing, although that 
clothing was bought with money partly owned by her.” Not until 
men translate into practical verity the great axiom of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that ‘‘ governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” and women are allowed a voice 
in the formation of the laws made for them, shall we approach 
the time when law and justice shall be interchangeable terms. 

The reiterated assertion of Ouida, that woman is inferior to 
man, stripped of its verbiage, means only that she is unlike man. 
This we frankly admit, and upon this very difference between the 
sexes base an argument for the enfranchisement of woman. It 
has been the error of the past, as it is yet too largely the blunder 
of the present, to assume that man is the standard, and that the 
civilization which he has created embodies whatever is best and 
most permanent in human excellence. But man is only one half 
the integer we call humanity. Woman is the other half, possess- 
ing a more complex organism, and a larger total of functional 
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powers. One is the masculine half, and the other the feminine 
half. Each is endowed with aptitudes and capacities that the 
other, in some measure, lacks. Each is the complement and the 
supplement of the other. 


‘** For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain. His dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


The whole is more and better than its half. Or, as this truth 
is formulated in Holy Writ, “it is not good for man to be alone.” 
Human society has attained its present high development under 
the leadership of man, the masculine half of humanity, who, all 
the while, has limited the scope and belittled the functions of 
woman. What may not be reasonably predicted in the way of 
progress, when she shall be as free to define what is womanly, as 
man has been to show what is manly? When there shall be 
yielded her equality of development with men, and freedom to 
shape her life in accordance with her tastes and capacities ? When 
manly men and womanly women, equal in rights but differing in 
function, shall work together for the realization of higher ideals 
in righteousness, justice, purity, and fraternity ? 

The prognostications of evil, which have attended this reform 
from its inception, have died out unverified wherever it has se- 
cured a foothold. It has not promoted discord in families, nor 
extirpated from the heart of women, love of husband, children 
and home, nor rendered women unwomanly, nor brought to the 
front those unfortunate and unhappy women whom Ouida cata- 
logues, and with whom she appears to have so large an acquaint- 
ance. On the contrary, it has made the polls more respectable, 
has elevated better men to office, and has begun the purification 
of politics. And these good results of smal] beginnings furnish a 
great hope for the future to all who love the race. We will there- 
fore forgive Ouida the foul wrong she has done her sex in her 
abusive tirade. Evidently her lines have not fallen in pleasant 
places, or she would not be so bitter, nor, to judge from her pub- 
lished writings, have her associations been with men and women 
of the nobler and better sort. It offsets many of the sins of her 
essay, that she throws into the scale with woman, Gladstone, who 
is the grandest man of the world connected with human govern- 
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ment, putting into the serious business of ruling a great people, 
more of honor, conscience, and a sense of responsibility to a Higher 
Power, than any other living ruler of the time. There is a better 
day ahead. ‘ This fine old world of ours is, as yet, but a child in 
its go-cart ; give it time to learn its limbs.” 


‘‘ Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind.” 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
VOL. CXLIIIL.—NoO. 359. 26 














PROHIBITION. 


WuetHe_r or not the general public have a right to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of an article used from the time Noah 
planted the vine and made wine therefrom, and made a spectacle 
of himself, is a very peculiar question. Intoxicating liquors have 
been, from time immemorial, in common use, in all countries, 
civilized and barbarous, and to prohibit their use by law is a 
startling invasion of what a great many people consider their 
rights, The universality of the custom is a point against prohi- 
bition. It is a people very low down in the scale of intelligence 
who have not invented quick processes for getting drunk. 

Possibly the opponents of prohibition may be right. Liquor 
makes a complete change in a man, and when the average man 
examines himself closely, he may be pardoned for a strong desire 
to be something else. 

It is probable that if the liquor interest had confined itself to 
the old-fashioned ways of dealing in stimulants, there never would 
have been any demand for prohibition. In the old days, the spirit 
or beer shop was established in compliance with an existing de- 
mand. Everybody drank, more or less, and so the landlord estab- 
lished his place, and sold to those who came fo it of their own 
will. He had his regular customers who came in for their morn- 
ing sustainer, their eleven-o’clock soother, their before-dinner ap- 
petizer, and, in the evening, after the day’s labor was over, these 
same customers made a little club and boozed to their heart’s con- 
tent. They sang songs in a more or less maudlin condition, their 
musical efforts being mostly in praise of the liquor they were con- 
suming. They sang— 

** See how it sparkles, 
This drink divine,” 
or, 


‘Landlord, fill the flowing bowl, 
Until it doth run over, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
And to-morrow we'll get sober.” 
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It was all very pleasant that night, but the getting sober on the 
morrow! Why is it that no song-writer has ever written a bass 
solo, of the horribly lugubrious style, delineating the getting 
sober? Why did not the lamented Mr. Dickens describe Dick 
Swiveller getting sober in the morning, as a fitting companion to 
his wonderful description of Mr. Swiveller’s getting drunk at 
night ? The aching head and torn-up nerves should have their 
poet as well as the process producing those terrors. 

The thirty-years-ago sellers of stimulants never made efforts to 
extend their business; they merely sold to those who came for 
drink, and who conducted themselves with as much decency as 
liquor permits, while boozing. Had this continued there never 
would have been a movement for prohibition that would have had 
the strength of a straw. 

But the nature of the business has changed entirely within 
thirty years. The introduction of lager-beer opened a field for 
money-making so illimitable as to stimulate the cupidity of the 
more eager seekers after money. Lager-beer was originally a 
seductive fluid, a mild-mannered demon, as innocent in appear- 
ance as spring water, and as beautiful. There are but few things 
on earth more beautiful than lager-beer. The rich color in the 
glass, the liquid itself as clear as water, with its delicate amber 
tint, surmounted with the creamy foam overtopping it, is a very 
pretty sight, and one which appeals strongly to the lust of the eye. 
And then its taste! The delicate, sweetish bitter is wonderfully 
grateful, and, when cold as ice, the taste lingers lovingly on the 
palate, the warmth cheers the stomach, and it is as refreshing a 
drink as man could wish. And in justice it must be said that the 
lager-beer of thirty years ago was comparatively harmless. Then 
it was made of nothing but malt and hops, it was “laid” for 
nearly a year until it had undergone all the fermentations, and it 
could be taken, in moderate quantities, safely. The percentage 
of alcohol in it was much less than noyyfor reasons which will be 
given hereafter. 

The new drink which the German brewers introduced made 
rapid progress in public favor. The temperance advocates of that 
day looked upon it without hostility, for they preferred that men 
should drink the mild lager rather than the more fiery whisky or 
rum. Therefore its use was rather encouraged than discouraged. 
The brewers saw in this their opportunity. They built great 
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breweries, some of them with a capacity going a long way up 
into the hundreds of thousands of barrels per annum, which 
was not to be wondered at, as the profit on each barrel was from 
$1.50 to $2. 

Then came the very important question, how was this great 
volume of beer to be sold? These acute men were not long in 
solving that problem. They took their good hard dollars and 
established everywhere what is now known as the “ beer saloon.” 
They found them conscienceless creatures, with neither morals nor 
decency, who never had money enough to pay for a meal of vict- 
uals, hang-dog fellows with long mustaches, and trousers chewed 
off at the heels, with dirty neckties to hide still more dirty shirts, 
paper-collar twice-turned abominations, who would be thieves but 
for the lack of courage, the fellows who crawl between heaven and 
earth, living, the good Lord who permits them only knows how. 
They took this class of persons and rented for them each a room 
or two, and put in a counter, some round pine tables and cheap 
chairs ; they supplemented a cheap pool-table and a few packs of 
cards, and put in behind the bar a keg of beer, a few bottles of 
whisky, and some glasses, and set them to work, perfectly equipped 
devil’s missionaries. 

How could they afford to trust this property with such men ? 
Nothing could be more safe. They did not sell it—it remained 
their property, all there was of it. The keeper was compelled to 
sign an agreement to sell so many kegs of their beer a day, as the 
condition of enjoying the use of the place. Of course, the beer 
had to be paid for on delivery, so all the capital required was the 
price of one small keg, which amounted to from $2 to $2.50. 
In most cases the poor wretch did not have this trifling amount, 
and the brewer was forced to give him the first keg on credit. 
But as there are one hundred glasses of beer in a quarter barrel, 
and as each glass brings five cents, the debt was always a safe one. 

Now comes the point. This poor devil, this tool of the brewer, 
has to sell so much beer a day to keep his place. He has to pay 
the rent of the ‘‘saloon,” for the brewer either owns it or is 
responsible for it, and also he must pay for so much beer per 
diem, 

This new system changed the entire nature of the business. 
The retailer is no longer the quiet man engaged in a half-disrep- 
utable business (for, in its best estate, liquor selling has never been 
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counted a respectable trade), but he is a missionary for the diffu- 
sion of alcohol, and an urgent, indefatigable fastener of the alco- 
holic appetite upon just as many as he can get his unclean hands 
upon. He goes out in search of customers, and by his efforts 
liquor is no longer a passive nuisance, but an active, aggressive 
evil. 


How does he do it? He has a thousand ways. He makes his — 


rooms as pleasant as possible ; he takes the daily newspapers, which 
are free to his customers ; he hangs cheap but attractive pictures 
upon his walls—always of a demoralizing nature, for his business 
is to demoralize; he provides games of chance and skill for his 
customers, the stake being always beer ; he invites workingmen to 
sit in his place, where there is a warm stove in the winter, and 
artificially cooled air in the summer; he spreads a cheap lunch 
which is free to all comers, the viands being invariably thirst- 
provoking, and all this sort of thing. 

Now the workingman who comes into this place may have be- 
fore, on occasion, taken a glass of beer, when he happened to 
be in the way of it, but he had no especial appetite for it, and no 
regular craving. Before the opening of this place in his neigh- 
borhood, he went to his home sober, and spent his evenings with 
his family, as a decent workingman should, and there was always 
bread and meat in his larder, and his wife and children were 
decently and comfortably clad. For the purpose of meeting his 
mates and discussing the current topics of the day, and for the un- 
healthy pleasure of playing games, he becomes very quickly habitu- 
ated to frequenting the saloon, and, of course, takes his glass of 
beer. He must do this, for he is too proud to enjoy the facilities 
of the place without making some return. Sociability being the 
chief attraction, he is invited to drink by the other frequenters, 
his sense of liberality compels him to reciprocate, and so he, who 
dropped in for one glass, goes out with a dozen under his belt, 
comfortably drunk. He didn’t mean to, but custom, the custom 
of the place, most artfully devised, forced him into it. He goes 
home drunk every night, after a month or two of it. 

The effect of the alcohol poison is not well enough understood. 
No man can touch it without fastening upon himself a craving for 
more. This is a physiological law which is fixed and certain. The 
man who comes to stopping at a place of this kind every night and 
taking one glass, within a week finds a half-dozen necessary. And 
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the seller helps him along the downward road as rapidly as possi- 
ble. There is always upon the counter a plate of picked codfish, 
or red herrings cut into proper lengths, or pretzels covered with 
salt, all thirst-provokers, and they actually put salt into the beer, 
that the desire for the pleasant liquor may be increased. Beer be- 
comes a necessity to him before he is aware of it, and his fate is 
fixed. The seller can count upon so much a day from him as cer- 
tainly as though he had it in his till. 

And this is not all, by any means. Lager-beer originally con- 
tained only three or four per cent. of alcohol, but it now contains 
ten and twelve per cent. The original beer did not make drunk- 
ards fast enough. It took too long a time to fix the habit so as 
to make the victim profitable. Hence they threw in glucose to 
make more alcohol, and all sorts of cheap drugs of the maddening 
kind, that the drinker might be bound hand and foot, and put into 
their possession in an absolutely helpless condition as soon as pos- 
sible. It was not enough to make a beer-drinker of him—to get 
the largest profit it became necessary to make a drunkard of him. 
It resulted as anticipated. The beer-drunkard is the worst drunk- 
ard in the world, and his chains are the heaviest and strongest. 

A more infernal ec was never devised, and if it does 
not call for some sort of law nothing does. 

But it does not stop here. Men are not the only victims. 
There are boys in the neighborhood, striplings from thirteen to six- 
teen. The agent of the brewers arranges his trap for them. They 
have no money, so he gives them credit. THe has a room for them 
secure from observation, in which they may play cards, or pool, or 
other forms of billiards; all for beer, of course. 

When the account swells to a sufficient amount he demands 
payment. The alarmed boy cannot pay. He frightens him with 
threats of appealing to his parents, and, when the boy is suffi- 
ciently ground down, he suggests that his mother has linen, his 
elder brother a revolver, his father books, and his sister jewelry, and 
he gives him the name of a pawnbroker who will advance him all 
the money he wants, on articles of this kind. The frightened boy 
jumps at this easy escape, goods are missed from the house, servant 
girls are discharged for theft, and the thing goes on until the boy 
becomes a confirmed thief, and so bold in his operations that dis- 
covery is made. 

Whether he finally gets to the House of Correction or not, he is 
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a beer-sodden wreck before he is eighteen, and is the bond-slave of 
the drink-fiend forever. 

The vast brewing establishments of Milwaukee, Cincinnati, To- 
ledo and Rochester have millions invested in this business, and 
their success in the introduction of their beer may be measured by 
their wealth. They are the richest corporations in the country, 
and no instances are known where, with fair business management, 
they have not amassed enormous fortunes. 

They keep energetic men traveling all the time establishing 
saloons. In the city of Toledo, with 90,000 population, they have 
800, and the number is constantly and rapidly increasing. A cor- 
poration cannot break ground in the suburbs for a factory, that the 
brewer’s agent is not there to purchase a lot upon which to erect a 
saloon, and, the moment an addition to the city is platted, a saloon 
is the first building that goes up. They know every workingman, 
and the wages he gets, and they demand their share of it, and gen- 
erally get it. 

Did they confine their operation to the cities, it would not be so 
bad, but they do not. They have invaded the country, and there 
is scarcely a hamlet or cross-roads in which they are not represented. 
With millions of capital, with an energy that is wonderful, with 
all the zeal that cupidity inspires and feeds, they are everywhere. 
There is not a family that they do not threaten, nor one that is out- 
side their influence. 

It is this aggressive feature of the trade which has awakened a 
demand for the interposition of the law to prohibit, instead of re- 
straining. Heavy taxation of the traffic has no effect, for the profits 
of the business are so great that no taxation has ever been reached 
that they could not laugh at. The profit on beer is enormous, and 
they have a safeguard against taxation in this, that they make their 
own prices and they have possession of their customers. Should a 
tax upon beer be made so great that the seller should be compelled 
to double the price, it would make no difference in sales to his 
regular customers. They must and will have it. 


‘*Back and side go bare, go bare, 
And hand and foot go cold, 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


This is as true as it was in the days when the song was written. 
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The wide-spread misery caused by this wholesale poisoning of 
the masses, the poverty, degradation, ignorance, crime and disease 
it entails, the increased taxation it has caused, have alarmed the 
general public, and made some action against it absolutely neces- 
sary. In five States, Maine, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Georgia, Prohibition is an accomplished fact, and the sentiment in 
favor of it is rapidly spreading. 

There is no doubt in the mind of anybody that, could the trade 
in alcoholic stimulants be wiped out entirely, the world would be 
better for it. No one doubts this, and no one questions it. The 
liquor seller himself admits it, when what sense of decency is 
left in him prompts him to remove his own children as far from 
the business which he follows as possible. 

The business is, in and of itself, an organized hunt after weak 
men and children. If a druggist should entice boys into his store 
and feed them with opium, that, after the habit was fixed, he might 
make money by selling them the drug, there would be no question 
as to what the community would do with him. If there should be 
found no law upon the statute books to meet his case, one would 
be made immediately. There would be no talk of “ personal lib- 
erty” in such a case. Wherein is the difference ? The beer-shop 
keeper makes it his business to entice boys and weak men into his 
place and lures them on to an appetite more destructive than 
opium. He uses every artifice that his ingenuity can devise to 
fix the alcohol habit upon them to their destruction and his profit. 

But does Prohibition prohibit, and is Prohibition the cure for 
the evil ? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. I assert that it does, 
to a sufficient extent to justify the action of the States that have 
made the experiment, and to encourage those who hope to extend it 
over all the States. I myself made a tour of Maine, with a view 
to determining the fact for myself. I explored Portland, the 
largest city in the State, first. There is liquor sold in Portland, 
and plenty of it, and yet Prohibition has been a pronounced, une- 
quivocal success in that city. Prior to the enactment of the Dow 
law, some thirty years ago, there were three hundred grog shops in 
the city, its population being about 30,000. It was as drunken a 
city as any in the country, and its rate of poverty, crime and mis- 
ery was in exact proportion to the number and extent of its liquor 
shops. In 1883, when I visited the city, to determine this question 
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for myself, there were four places only where the law was defied, 
and liquor sold openly. There were some twenty other places 
where it was sold secretly, but there were only four open bars, and 
these four could not be said to be open bars. They were in the 
sub-cellars under the four principal hotels, and so intricate were- 
the ways to them that a guide was necessary. And when you 
found them they were sorry places. A room twelve feet long by 
six in width, a cold, dismal, desolate room, lighted by one gas-light 
and absolutely without furniture. There was not even a chair 
to sit upon, only a small bar, behind which were a few bottles of 
liquors, with the necessary glasses to drink from. Nobody ever 
penetrated these horrible places except the confirmed drinkers, who 
must have their poison, and who dare not trust themselves to keep 
it in their rooms. 

So difficult was it to find, and so dismal and discouraging was 
it when found, that a Boston man with me remarked, ‘‘ Well, if 
this isn’t Prohibition it comes very close to it. If I had to take 
all this trouble to get a drink in Boston, and had no more pleasant 
place than this to drink in, I don’t think I should ever drink.” 

This is the strength of Prohibition. In Portland there are no 
delightful places fitted up with expensive furniture, no cut glass 
filled with brilliant liquors, no bars of mahogany with silver rail- 
ings, no great mirrors on the walls, no luxurious seats upon the 
floor—nothing of the sort. Drunkenness there has no mantle of 
luxury thrown over it, and the mask of sociality has been ruthlessly 
torn from it. If you want to get drunk in Portland you go where 
the material is, for that purpose, and that only. You must go and 
find it—it is not trying to find you. 

Who have taken the place of these three hundred rum-sellers of 
thirty years ago? Bakers, shoe-makers, tailors, milliners, and 
people of that class. There are no houses vacant, and there is a 
better class of houses than ever. The effect of Prohibition upon 
the material prosperity of the city is marked. The workingmen 
own their own houses, their newspapers are better sustained, they 
have book stores, art stores, and all that sort of thing, which a 
whisky city of the same population never did sustain; the small 
trades are all flourishing, and, despite the disadvantages the city 
labors under by reason of climatic and other conditions, it is one 
of the most prosperous municipalities in the United States. There 
was once $1,500,000 paid annually for ram—that money now goes 
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into the comforts of life, and there is still a wide margin left for 
luxuries. 

In the country towns of Maine the effect is still more marked. 
The farmers, when liquor was out of sight, did not want it, their 
children grew up without knowing the taste of the destroyer, and 
comfort and prosperity has everywhere taken the place of sloven- 
liness and unthrift. 

The best argument I found in Maine for Prohibition was by an 
editor of a paper in Portland who was, for political reasons, mildly 
opposed to it. I had a conversation with him which ran some- 
thing like this : 

** Where were you born ?” 

**In a village about sixty miles from Bangor.” 

**Do you remember the condition of things in your village 
prior to Prohibition ?” 

** Distinctly. There was a vast amount of drunkenness, and 
consequent disorder and poverty.” 

** What was the effect of Prohibition ?” 

‘* Tt shut up all the rum shops, and practically banished liquor 
from the village. It became one of the most quiet and prosperous 
places on the globe.” 

** How long did you live in the village after Prohibition ?” 

** Eleven years, or until I was twenty-one years of age.” 

** Then ?” 

**Then I went to Bangor.” 

**Do you drink now ?” 

‘*T have never tasted a drop of liquor in my life.” 

“Why ?” 

** Up to the age of twenty-one I never saw it, and after that I 
did not care to take on the habit.” 

That is all there is in it. If the boys of the country are not 
exposed to the infernalism, the men are very sure not to be. This 
man and his schoolmates were saved from rum by the fact that 
they could not get it until they were old enough to know better. 
Few men are drunkards who know not the poison till after they 
are twenty-one. It is the youth that the whisky and beer men 
want. 

Thousands upon thousands of men from other States who are 
slaves to the drink habit, and so securely held by it that they can- 
not of their own power resist, go to Maine that they may live 
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where it is impossible to procure the stuff which makes the meat 
it feeds on. While liquor can be procured anywhere in Maine, 
if one chooses to go to the trouble and expense necessary, its pro- 
curement is so hedged about with difficulty that the victim who 
really desires to free himself of his appetite generally succeeds. 
The help that Prohibition gives him is enough to turn the scale, 
and he is enabled to let it alone till his restored stomach and new 
blood give him will-power enough to do something for himself. 
It makes a difference with the man suffering for want of liquor 
whether he can step into a bar-room on every corner and take the 
one drink for present relief, or whether he has to go to as much 
trouble as would pay off a mortgage on a farm to get it. Hun- 
dreds go to Maine for a month or two and come back rejoicing in 
the thought that they are free. That they do not keep free is 
owing to the unfortunate fact that they come back to places where 
liquor is free, and they fall. 

It is the great trouble with the rum trade that the producers 
die off too soon. If a liquor could be invented that would grip 
mankind as whisky does, and at the same time leave the victim 
strong to earn money, the trade would be better. But as the ap- 
petite not only destroys the power of earning money, but cuts the 
thread of life very early, new recruits must be made all the time. 
It is to the youth of their localities that saloon-keepers look for 
their victims, and they are as sure to find them as they are per- 
mitted to exist at all. 

My editorial friend is a living example of the uses of Prohibi- 
tion. The business of selling rum in his neighborhood was killed 
when he was a boy, and that saved him. There was no grog- 
seller to hunt him down, and he escaped till he was old enough to 
know better than to drink at all. Prohibition in Maine saves the 
youth of Maine. 

The experience of Kansas and Iowa has been identical with 
that of Maine. The prohibitory law is evaded in every possible 
way. The liquor interest did not at once give up the field, nor 
has it yet. The saloon was driven out, but its place was taken 
by secret dives, and by all sorts of devices, some of them very in- 
genious, to defeat the operation of the law. But the object of 
Prohibition was attained. The gaudy saloon was driven off the 
streets, the sale of liquor was made illegal and disreputable, and 
the penalties for violation were made so severe that the seller dare 
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not vend except to those whose confirmed appetites make it en- 
tirely safe. The boys are saved. No dealer would dare to sell 
to a boy, much less to go out and hunt for him. And this is 
exactly what was aimed at by the makers of the law. The con- 
firmed drunkard will have it anyhow, and it makes very little 
difference whether he has it or not. The thieves, gamblers, and 
prostitutes will have it, and it makes but little difference how soon 
liquor wipes them out. But the hunt for boys was at an end. 
The ghastly mills into whose hoppers were turned boys and girls 
by the thousands, grinding out daily a doleful grist of prostitutes, 
thieves, gamblers and paupers, were stopped forever. The law 
can be and is being evaded to the extent of finishing up the stock 
on hand, but the supply of new material is cut off. The open 
saloon is gone, and the coming generation is safe. When the 
seller dare not sell to boys, the liquor business has a very short life. 

This Prohibition has done for Kansas and Iowa, as well as for 
Maine. 

The loss to the country in the amount of money actually paid 
for intoxicants, and consequently worse than lost, is the least of 
the evils resulting from it, and consequently the least important 
reason for Prohibition, A far more important reason is the infer- 
nal part it plays in politics. In Toledo, as I have already stated, 
with 90,000 population, there are 800 whisky and beer shops. 
The vote of the city is 15,000. Now these shops will average two 
votes each, the proprietor and one assistant, which makes a total of 
1,600. This is a tremendous power, especially as it is wielded by 
one head. All these men belong to the Liquor Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, and all act together. These men have no principles. 
They are not divided upon tariff, currency and other questions ; 
politics is a part of their business, and their vote is cast as one, 
that it may be made profitable. They are in a business that every- 
body looks upon as disreputable ; they are in it to make money, and 
they care not how they make it. 

In party cortests this power has two points to make. First, to 
demonstrate that it is a power which is not to be meddled with. 
No matter whether the candidate aims at the Presidency, a seat in 
Congress, school directorship, or a park commissionership, the 
first question the Liquor Dealers’ Association asks, is he a tem- 
perance man? If he is, the whole power of the organization is 
turned against him. They want it understood that no one can be 
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elected to any place of honor or profit without their help. The 
showing of this power insures them against such troublesome in- 
terference as the enactment of early-closing laws, Sunday closing, 
large taxation, and above all Prohibition. They aim at control of 
the law-making power as well as the law-executing power. Sec- 
ondly, they want their places to be made the center of political 
management, the places where committees meet, and from whence 
money used in the elections is to be dispensed. From this money 
they take their toll, as a matter of course. The point with the 
brewer is to make the brewery the one controlling element in 
politics, and he has succeeded wonderfully. A politician may 
safely snub the Church, but he grovels in the dust before the 
wielder of the beer mallet. He pays no attention to the good 
classes, but how he bows to the worst! The reason is, the good 
classes are divided on political and economic questions, while the 
liquor interest is united solely for one end. 

Once more, as to their strength : add to this vote (which is, of 
itself, enough to turn the scale as parties are now organized) the 
collateral branches of trade more or less connected with liquor 
making and selling. The tobacconists, the coopers, the bottlers, 
and the different kinds of people who supply the saloon trade, are 
all under this influence, and half as many more can be added to 
this 1,600, making it 2,400. 

But this, large as it is, is the least of it. There is not one of 
these eight hundred. saloons that cannot control four votes besides 
the two behind the bar, and that comes very close to a full half of 
all the votes in the city. They control the poor devils who are glad 
to sell their votes for the beer they can drink, a week or two before 
an election, and one day after. 

Now take this enormous yote, mass the men employed in 
breweries, the wholesalers and retailers of liquor, the bar-tenders 
and other assistants directly employed, the collateral branches of 
trade dependent more or less upon them, and the vast army of 
hangers-on of the saloons, and it is a power which can and does 
control the cities of the country. Parties vie with each other in 
bidding for the saloon vote, nominations are made with sole refer- 
ence to it, and this unholy power would become the government 
but for the counteracting influence in the country, which is yet, to 
some extent, free from its infernal influence. 

Think of a government under control of an organization whose 
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business it is to make criminals and paupers! Think of a govern- 
ment controlled by the worst, instead of the best citizens! Think 
of communities governed by the men whose business it is to 
make thieves and paupers instead of honest and self-supporting 
citizens ! 

The influence of rum in politics is one of the strongest reasons 
for Prohibition. 

Rum-selling is the only business based upon purely physiolog- 
ical science. Drunkenness is not a vice, as the religionists con- 
sider it. It is not to be wondered that they so place it, because its 
results are invariably vicious. The man possessed of the alcohol 
habit can do nothing good. Whatever is evil in him is intensified, 
widened and broadened by rum. It destroys his power of making 
a living, and consequently he becomes a criminal or pauper. If 
he is lecherous, ram makes him more so, for it destroys the pru- 
dence that would keep him somewhere within lines. If he is 
blood-thirsty by nature, ram makes him a murderer. In short, it 
increases in all men the desire for doing whatever is bad, and 
breaks down all the safeguards of self-restraint. 

But it is a disease, not a vice. The man who accustoms him- 
self to the use of rum is in the rapids. He diseases his stomach, 
and in diseasing his stomach breaks down all his will-power. He 
has really no appetite for liquor, but he wakes from his debauch 
weak, purposeless, and thoroughly miserable. He knows perfectly 
well that his wretched condition, mental and physical, is due to 
rum, and that the only cure for it is total abstinence. He knows 
that if he will keep away from it a single day, that he will be so 
recovered that he will be able to abstain longer, but he is so sorely 
beset that he cannot resist the temptation to take “‘ just one,” to 
sustain him, and he takes it. He ought to know that this one will 
lead to another, and still another, and then, rejoicing in the tem- 
porary strength it has given him, he does not care a straw for any- 
thing, and will go on till he is in the same condition he was the 
night before. He should know this, for he has tried it a hundred 
times ; but it is one of the peculiarities of a drunkard’s life that 
he cannot tell the truth, either to himself or to any one else. 
Every man addicted to rum practices upon himself the most absurd 
self-deception. 

And so the poor wretch goes on. His drunks lap over from 
one day to the other, until, stomach all gone, will-power all gone, 
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everything that is manly all gone, he gives himself up to the appe- 
tite, and goes to the devil by the shortest road. 

It is upon the certainty that, the appetite once fixed, it can never 
be broken, that those in the liquor traffic build, and they have, in 
the very nature of the connection between the stomach and the 
mind, a very broad and wide corner-stone. They know that, with 
the liquor made in this day, all that is necessary for them to acquire a 
man’s estate is to get the habit fixed upon him, and they know, 
just as well, that to keep their trade good all that is necessary, 
when a customer dies, is to fasten the appetite upon a fresh boy. 
They quite understand that the boy will graduate into a spend- 
thrift, and, finally, a thief and a nuisance, and that they will get 
everything he can beg, borrow, and steal, but they take him just 
the same. So much beer will run through him before he dies, and 
that beer he will manage somehow to pay for. He will not pay his 
butcher, baker, or tailor, but he does manage to pay for his liquor, 
and that is all the liquor seller thinks of. 

This fact in the make-up of men converts every seller of liquors 
into a hunter of men and boys. This fact was what changed the 
lager-beer of the country from three or four per cent. of alcohol to 
twelve and fourteen. It was to make drunkards faster, to get men 
and boys under control quicker, to fasten them in three months 
instead of a year. This is what caused the adulteration of what 
are known as “ hard liquors,” and the additional strength put into 
malt liquors, 

If this sort of devilish ingenuity in debauching mankind does 
not call for the intervention of the law, I know of nothing that 
does. Certainly this sort of thing would not be tolerated in any- 
thing else, and why it should be in this trade, the most gigantic of 
all the instrumentalities for the dragging down of humanity, is 
one of the puzzles that good men cannot solve. Possibly the enor- 
mous extent of the trade is its protection. The aspiring politicians 
of the country dread nothing so much as this one power. It is the 
Warwick in American politics. It makes and unmakes. 

I have not referred to the cost, in money, of this traffic to the 
country, because after a consideration of its horrible effects upon 
the family and the State, the money question seems trivial. Still, 
it is worth considering. 

There are paid across the bars of this country, for alcoholic 
stimulants, something near one thousand millions of dollars, an- 
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nually, for alcohol, and the amount is increasing frightfully. Rum 
costs the country more than its bread, clothing, schooling, churches, 
education, and all combined. To illustrate, take one city. 

Toledo, with 90,000 population, supports 800 saloons. Each 
one of these must sell, to live, $10 worth of liquors each day. This 
average is very low, for the smallest cannot live upon less trade, 
and there are many whose daily receipts run up into the hundreds 
of dollars. It is probable that $15 per day would be nearer the 
figure. But at $10 per day it foots up $8,000. Multiply this by 365, 
for mind you they are open nights, days, and Sundays, and you get 
the appalling sum-total of $2,920,000 paid for liquors yearly in one 
small city. The amount is a long way beyond this—probably 
$3,500,000 would come nearer the mark. 

But this is not all. Add the demoralization of labor conse- 
quent upon it—for no man can do a week’s work who drinks at 
all—add to this the cost of the police force, of the pauperism, of 
the crime not incident but directly chargeable to alcoholization, 
and the sum-total is something too vast to be put in figures upon 
paper. Rum is the source direct of 90 per cent. of all the crime 
and pauperism of the country. To rum may be charged up the 
cost of the police, the criminal courts, and everything that is costly 
to the tax-payer. Ninety per cent. of the murders are to be cred- 
ited to rum, and almost every gallows-tree is rooted in a whisky 
barrel. Take your jails, your poor-houses, your lunatic asylums, 
and all the machinery of justice and charity, figure their cost and 
add it to the amount actually paid for the poison, add to this the 
loss to the labor of the country through this one agency, and the 
pocket-nerve receives a very severe shock. All this has been said 
and written a thousand times, but it cannot be said and written 
too often. 

Every whisky-shop is a school of crime and a never-failing 
fountain of pauperism. They are stronger than the school and 
church, and they can pull down more effectually than the other 
agencies can build up. 

Prohibition is a certainty in this country, and that within a very 
few years. Every civilized nation on earth is looking for some cure 
for the greatest evil that afflicts the earth. The fact that all 
countries are trying to ‘‘ regulate” it, is an admission that it is an 
evil, and the centuries have demonstrated that there is no sense 
whatever in trying to regulate an evil. Evils are to be killed, not 
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regulated. The question of to-day is not whether the individual 
man shall have the right to poison himself, but whether an organ- 
ization shall have the right by means of a poison to demoralize 
mankind for profit. It is a question in which every workingman, 
every employer, every father and every mother in the country 
has a direct interest. It is a question whether the law can be made 
to restrain the criminal-maker, as well as the criminal, to prevent 
the manufacture of paupers instead of supporting paupers; in 
short, whether the community has the right to protect its weaker 
members against organized demoralization. 

That communities have this right is the assertion of the Prohi- 
bitionists, and who shall say that their position is not impregnable ? 


Davip R. LOcKE. 


VOL. CXLITI.—NO. 359, 27% 
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MR. BLAINE ON THE TARIFF, 


On the 24th of August Mr. Blaine made a speech in which he 
recommended the policy of protection with all the authority which 
he could command as statesman and economist. He gave his rea- 
sons. It is proposed to examine those reasons. 

He commenced by giving his construction of the recent indus- 
trial and political history of this country. He affirmed that we 
have had prosperity for the last twenty-five years, and that this 
prosperity has been due to the tariff, which of course must mean 
that we should not have been prosperous but for the tariff. The 
“comparative dullness” of some years is easily accounted for by 
the fact that the Democrats have had control of the House for 
twelve years, and have annually threatened the tariff. The tariff 
is therefore the talisman of national prosperity. Statesmanship 
consists in guarding it ; political economy in inventing arguments 
for it. 

There has hardly been a year since 1861 when there have not 
been propositions both to raise the tariff and to lower the tariff. 
These propositions have reached very various stages of legislative 
advancement. Those to raise the tariff have generally come from 
Republicans, who wanted to “readjust” the tariff and make it 
more ‘* equitable.” Those to lower the tariff have generally come 
from Democrats, who wanted to ‘‘ reform ” it. The propositions to 
raise the taxes have always alarmed one set of interests, and those 
to lower it have always alarmed another set of interests, for all 
industries are so interdependent that a legislative interference with 
one of them is sure to affect a large number of others, and any 
change whatever must affect different interests in opposite ways. 
Hence the protective system sets our own industries in conflict 
with each other, and exposes them all to constant insecurity and 
peril. The assertion that the American people have been fright- 
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ened into hard times by fear lest the Democrats should overthrow 
the tariff, when the people have seen that the Democrats cannot 
unite their party for even the preliminary steps of legislative action 
in that branch of the legislature which they control, is one which 
may be left without comment to stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Blaine sees the proof of the blessing of protection in the 
statistics of savings-bank deposits in the nine great protected 
States—New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

The statistics of savings banks contribute valuable evidence of 
changes in the well-being of the classes which chiefly use savings 
banks, provided that the statistics are adequate, trustworthy and 
correctly treated. If we had good statistics, covering a sufficient 
period, showing the amounts deposited, amounts drawn, and in- 
terest credited, then we might, by studying the fluctuations in 
the net amount deposited, draw some inferences as to the increase 
or decrease of the earnings of these classes, the increase or decrease 
of frugality amongst them, and the increase or decrease of their 
familiarity with savings banks and confidence in them. These 
inferences would be entangled with each other, and it would be 
only by extraneous evidence that we could decide in a particular 
case which inference should be regarded as the correct one from 
the facts as they appear. If we should find evidence that the in- 
creased deposits were due to increased earnings, nothing in the 
figures could show to what economic or moral cause increased 
earning power was due. 

Mr. Blaine, in his argument, illustrates three or four of the 
worst vices in the misuse of statistics. He says that the effect of 
a generation of free trade is shown in the fact that the savings- 
bank deposits, in the nine States, in 1861, were only $160,000,000, 
Is that much or little? What are the figures worth without a 
standard of reference ? He then makes a comparison of the 
amount of these deposits in 1861 with their amount in 1886. 
Plainly this is comparing an absolute amount on one side with a 
growth on the other. Further on, he compares the amount of the 
deposits in our nine States with the amount at the same time in 
the United Kingdom, without the slightest attempt to eliminate 
other elements than the one he pretends to be studying. Having 
deduced prosperity from the figures, he attributes that prosperity 
to a certain economic experiment, without the slightest warrant, 
or a word of verification. 
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The first savings bank in this country dates from 1816. The 
institutions spread slowly but steadily, and were quite well estab- 
lished in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York, by the middle of the century. At the 
present time they exist, or reports of them are known to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, only in Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
California, in addition to the five States already mentioned.* Out 
of 1,095 million deposits in 1885, all but 107 million were in the 
nine States which Mr. Blaine takes into account. 

The deposits in 1835 were 10.6 million ; in 1845, 24.5 million ; 
in 1860, 150 million ; in 1874, 864 million ;¢ in 1885, 1,095 mill- 
ion. If we ignore the short-lived tariff of 1842, and call the 
period from 1835 to 1860 the ‘‘ free trade generation,” the rate of 
increase of these deposits during that period was 114 per cent. per 
annum. In the low-tariff period, from 1845 to 1860, the rate of 
increase was 14 per cent. per annum. In the 25 years of protec- 
tion, from 1860 to 1885, the rate of increase was 8 per cent. per 
annum for the whole country, and for the nine States less. The 
rate of increase from 1860 to 1874 was 14} per cent.; from 1874 to 
1885 it was 24 per cent. If the deposits of 1874 had been left to 
accumulate at 4 per cent. per annum, compounded semi-annually, 
without any new deposits, the amount in 1885 should have been 
nearly 1,350 million. 

Do these figures then prove anything in favor of low tariff ? 
Certainly not ; but, when we remember that savings banks were 
unfamiliar and few during the first period, and that these advanc- 
ing figures carry with them compound interest on the undrawn 
part of the old deposits, we see how utterly fallacious any argu- 
ment is which is based upon them. 

As for Maine, which Mr. Blaine makes a special case, there are 
no statistics of savings banks there before 1855. In 1874 the 
deposits were 31 million dollars. In 1885 they were 33 million. 
The increase is far less than the interest which should have 
accrued on the deposits of 1874, if they had been left undrawn. 
Hence the people of Maine, so far as the savings-bank deposits 
indicate anything, have been living up, during the last part of the 
protective period, the savings of the first part. 


* Report of the Comptroller for 1885, p. 180. 
¢ 11., ** Keyes’s History of Savings Banks,” 532. 
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Mr. Blaine says that “it must be remembered that 75 per cent. 
of this sum belongs to the wage-workers.” No one has any data 
for anything but the roughest guess as to the proportion in which 
the savings-bank deposits are owned by one class or another. In 
general, savings banks are most useful to those who have no Jand 
on which to employ capital, and no opportunity to employ capital 
directly in industry. Not more than one person in five of those 
who are productively employed in the nine States either is or can 
be protected. The proportion of savings-bank deposits which 
belong to those who either are or may be protected cannot be 
known or guessed at. The savings-bank deposits, therefore, throw 
no light whatever on the free trade controversy. The savings of 
the people are made from all the industries of the people. Such 
part of the savings as convenience may dictate are brought to the 
savings-banks. No relation between any one group of industries 
and the savings-bank deposits can be established. To affirm such 
a relation is to make a reckless assertion. 

Turning next to the Northwestern States, Mr. Blaine says : 


*‘The figures with which we are dealing have been confined to the nine 
States named, because in 1861 the manufacturing done in this country was 
mainly confined to those States. But the thousand millions of savings by the 
workers within their borders become still more significant, as an economic 
fact, when we remember that since 1861 the great body of Northwestern States, 
under the inspiring influence of a protective tariff, have in turn developed an 
enormous aggregation of manufacturing industries, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, are no longer devoted to agriculture solely, but have a 
mass of manufacturing industries larger in aggregate value than all the manu- 
factures in all the States of the Union on the day Mr. Lincoln was first inau- 
gurated,” 


He here abandons the savings-bank deposits as a criterion of 
tariff-created prosperity, for the very good reason that there are few 
or no savings banks in these five States. The Comptroller of the 
Currency has report of only 14 millions of savings-bank deposits in 
them all. Mr. Blaine finds that in some way the thousand mill- 
ion deposits in the Eastern States are ‘‘ significant ” of the benefit 
of protection to the five Western States. The Eastern manufac- 
turers have won strength, skiil, and independence, according to 
tariff theories, by being shielded from competition with the older 
nations of Europe, but they have forced the Western States to 
develop manufactures either in free competition with them or not 
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at all. If there had been a tariff between the East and the West, 
one could see that the growth of manufactures in the West could 
be used as an argument consistently with protectionist dogmas. 
As it is, that growth is the most conclusive proof that the protec- 
tionist dogmas are all false. 

The free traders have always maintained that, if any Americans 
win anything by the tariff, they must win it at the expense of 
other Americans, and they have maintained that, in general, the 
agricultural States must pay for all which the manufacturing States 
win by the tariff. If now Mr. Blaine has used savings-bank deposits 
as a criterion of tariff blessings, and if he finds that the Western 
States have few or no deposits, he cannot quietly drop the criterion 
until he thinks it will serve bis purpose again to compare American 
and English facts. It behooves him to ward off the inference that 
when we look at the deposits in the East, we are looking at part of 
the spoil which the protective system has enabled one part of our 
people to wrest from the other, provided always that Mr. Blaine is 
right in ascribing the big Eastern deposits to the tariff. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of the argument, that he has 
established a relation of cause and effect between the tariff and the 
deposits. If the question were whether horse jockeys pursue a 
useful industry, no light would be thrown upon that question by 
showing that the jockeys have large sums in the savings bank. 
If a lawyer who made a good professional income should spend it 
in yachting, his sailors might put part of their wages in the sav- 
ings bank. The statistics of savings banks could not be quoted to 
prove that yachting increases national wealth. The employees in a 
national dock-yard, or the officers and men in the army or navy, 
might save large sums and put them in the savings banks. This 
would not prove that national welfare was increased by collecting 
taxes to be expended on iron-clads or on a standing army. So 
long, then, as the point in issue between free traders and protec- 
tionists is whether all protected industries are not parasites on 
other industries, Mr. Blaine’s appeal to the savings-bank statistics 
are of no force; for, if his whole argument were granted him, it 
would only prove that the parasites profit by the arrangement. If 
he undertook to meet this point, he would have to drop all his say- 
ings-bank statistics and face the question of the nature and effect 
of protective taxes. 

In the next paragraph he returns to the savings-bank statistics, 
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in order to try to make an argument against free trade in 
England. 


** And yet another comparision may be made, still more embarrassing to the 
free trade doctrinaires and more difficult for them to answer. While the 
American workmen in nine States, working under a protective tariff, have over 
a thousand millions of dollars in saving banks, the vastly greater mass of 
workingmen in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, the whole United 
Kingdom, all working under free trade, have less than four hundred millions 
of dollars, in the aggregate, both in saving banks and postal banks. These 
figures and these dollars are the most persuasive of arguments, and the con- 
clusion they teach is so plain that the running man may read.” 


If any free trade doctrinaire should be embarrassed by this argu- 
ment, he may retaliate by asking Mr. Blaine why there are few or 
no savings-bank deposits in twenty-five States of this Union, in 
spite of the protective tariff. To answer this, Mr. Blaine will have 
to show what other considerations must be taken into account 
besides the savings-bank statistics. Then he will have to allow 
other considerations to be taken into account in the case of the 
United Kingdom, and then it will not be the free trader who will 
be embarrassed. 

Thus it appears that the argument from savings-bank statistics, 
as Mr. Blaine uses it, is only a tangle of crude and naive blunders. 
The large amount of deposits in one place proves nothing for or 
against protection, and the small amount in another place proves 
nothing for or against free trade. The debts of Western farmers 
are just as good an evidence of prosperity, when used properly and 
within proper limits, as the savings of Eastern artisans and ser- 
vant girls, 

Mr. Blaine recurs to the tariff when he comes to warn the 
wages class of the dangers which he thinks they should appre- 
hend. When he turns to the South it appears that even a pro- 
tective tariff cannot secure prosperity and high wages unless there 
is universal suffrage, not only by law, but in fact. His construc- 
tion of the situation is this : Southern negroes have the suffrage by 
law, but are prevented by the Democrats from using it. This 
enables their employers to force down their wages arbitrarily. 
The negroes are forcing their way into the mechanic arts, the 
building trades being especially mentioned. They thus come into 
competition with Northern laborers, and force down Northern 
wages. From the doctrines here put forward it would follow that 
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the employers of women, minors, and aliens, can depress their 
wages below the market rate ; also that, since aliens cannot vote 
without a property qualification in Rhode Island, that fact de- 
presses wages generally in Connecticut; also that denying the 
suffrage to women in the East lowers wages in Wyoming, where 
they have it. Mr. Blaine’s remedy is as fantastic as his diagnosis. 
Let the wage-receivers vote the Republican ticket. Then the Re- 
publicans will give the suffrage to the Southern negroes more 
than they have it now. (How this is to be done we are not told.) 
Then the negrves will force up their wages, and this will raise 
those of Northern mechanics. 

If, however, we accept Mr. Blaine’s assumption that there is 
any trouble at all as regards the entrance of the negro into the labor 
market, it is plain, on his own showing, that the trouble is all due 
to emancipation, which has set the negro free to learn the mechan- 
ical employments, and to change his place of abode if he chooses. 
As he cannot be returned to slavery, the next best thing, accord- 
ing to the Blaine theory of politics and political economy, would 
be to put a protective tariff on the ‘‘ imaginary line” which sepa- 
rates the highly paid Northern whites from the poorly paid Southern 
blacks, just as we have, most shrewdly, according to Mr. Blaine, 
separated our artisans from the miserably paid artisans of Europe. 
There would be a further advantage in this remedy, that it would 
be all ready for application to the case of the Western men ; for, 
when they ask why their wages are higher than Eastern wages, and 
how they are to be protected from the competition of low-priced 
Eastern labor, another protective tariff could be set up on the im- 
aginary line between East and West. This would bring Mr. Blaine, 
at last, face to face with one of the ultimate absurdities of protec- 
tionism, the question which no one can answer: How big should 
the territorial unit be on which the protective scheme is applied ? 
If the interests of wage-workers require that those in a district 
where wages are higher should be shielded by a tariff against com- 
petition with those in a district where wages are lower, then the 
place to see the iniquity and immense mischief of free trade to the 
wages class is not England but the United States. Mr. Blaine 
has stumbled upon the proof of it in showing how the Southern 
negroes have been put into the labor market in free competition 
with all other laborers in the United States. His political remedy 
may be left out of account, because, if the Republicans were in full 
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power to-day, they could not do the first thing to affect the use of 
the suffrage by the Southern negroes. Therefore, Mr. Blaine has 
either shown to the wages class the immense wrong they suffer 
from free trade inside this Union, or he has made a reductio ad 
absurdum of protectionism. 


W. G. SUMNER. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I, 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AND THE CHANCES OF FUTURE DESTRUCTIVE 
EARTHQUAKES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


I must confess to some surprise at the manner in which the great earth- 
quake, which shook the Eastern half of the American continent, has been dealt 
with by many throughout the country, who have considered it either in its 
scientific aspect or as affecting the confidence which the inhabitants of the dis- 
turbed region can place in its future stability. On the first point, I have been 
more struck by what has been advanced as known than by the expression of 
opinions which appear absolutely unscientific. It has seemed as though the 
admission of ‘* I do not know,” which Lagrange long since said that the true 
man of science must constantly have to make (if he is honestly outspoken), is 
one which is not too readily made in these days, or in connection with this 
particular subject. Yet the public can form but one opinion when so many 
and such diverse opinions are expressed by those to whom it refers for infor- 
mation ; and surely it would be far better if the public concluded that men of 
science were doubtful on this subject because they frankly admitted as much, 
than that they should arrive at this conclusion because many men of science 
claimed to know, but all expressed different opinions. 

The broad fact known to all the world is, that over a region where there are 
no active volcanoes, and where, although there have been earthquakes, none 
have hitherto been recorded by which serious destruction has been wrought or 
loss of life occasioned, a series of shocks have taken place, by which many lives 
have been lost, many cities have been injured, and one city has been so shaken 
that more than half of it lies in ruins. All this has happened without any 
warning that could have been of the least value even if it had been noticed. 

I doubt even whether there was any connection whatever between the portents 
spoken of now, after the event, and the great earthquake which followed them. 
At any rate, there was no such connection as many have confidently asserted. 
It may be perfectly true that elsewhere great earthquakes have been preceded by 
abnormal conditions of weather, and especially by abnormal variations of atmo- 
spheric pressure. But it is at least as certain that such peculiarities have been 
again and again noticed even in earthquake or volcanic regions without being 
followed by any disturbance, while they are noted repeatedly in countries 
where, as in America but a few weeks ago, there has never been any reason to 
fear the occurrence of destructive earthquakes. It would be idle to assert that 
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such indications can be regarded as earthquake warnings, though, on the 
other hand, I would not say that there may not be a very real connection 
between the earthquake and such preceding conditions of atmospheric pressure. 
If the subterranean tensions, no matter how produced, are very nearly 
balanced, as they necessarily must be before resistance against motion suc- 
cumbs to gradual increase of pressure, then, no doubt, a change of pressure cor- 
responding to an inch or two of height in the mercurial barometer might 
bring about the catastrophe, much as the slightest pull of a hair trigger may 
bring about an explosion whose force has nothing whatever to do either with 
the pressure on the trigger or with the force with which the hammer strikes 
the cap. 

We may, indeed, find some little light thrown on the immediate causes of 
earthquakes by considering the evidence we have as to their occurrence at the 
time of particular states of atmospheric pressure, or in connection with the 
special condition of tidal waters, and the like. It seems to have been fairly 
made out that earthquakes follow in some degree the seasons, occurring oftener 
at the equinoxes than at other times, and somewhat oftener when the earth is in 
that part of her orbit which is nearer the sun than when she is in the other 
half of her orbit. Supposing this not accidental, we may consider that at such. 
times the tidal wave runs somewhat higher, and that, as most earthquakes 
affect shore-lines, we may here recognize the effects of a change of pressure 
which, though utterly insignificant compared with the pressures at work 
beneath the earth’s crust, may exert a very important influence (of the hair- 
trigger sort) when these pressures are nearly balanced. Even the effect of 
seemingly slight changes of atmospheric pressure cannot be wholly despised in 
this respect. For example, suppose the mercurial barometer to sink rapidly one 
inch or to rise one inch, and remain steadily for a day or two one inch above 
its average height, we might notice one or other change as producing particular 
atmospheric effects; but what would be the effect on the pressures at work 
beneath a region where for many years, perhaps for centuries, forces of adjust- 
ment had been at work, tensions arising here and pressures there, until at 
length the whole subterranean region was ready to yield to some accumulated 
pressure which resisting tensions were no longer able to balance? If such a 
region were ten miles square, a difference of the mercurial barometer by one 
inch would indicate a difference of atmospheric pressure amounting to no less 
than fifty millions of tons! It cannot be supposed that so trifling a change of 
pressure as this would of itself produce any noteworthy effect. But a weight of 
50,000,000 tons thrown into a scale already about to descend would certainly 
precipitate the descent however enormously the nearly balanced weights might 
surpass the additional weight thus thrown in on one side. 

If we remember that over the whole of the sea region around Charleston the 
tidal waves are always adding and taking away a weight compared with which 
the amount just considered may be regarded as nothing, and that when the 
earthquake occurred the changes thus occurring were approaching their absolute 
maximum for the year, we can conceive that if a change was approaching on 
account of the gradual overcoming of some unknown forces of resistance by 
equally unknown forces of attack, this change might well have been actually 
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brought to pass by the temporary accumulation of water pressures and atmo- 
spheric pressures, or, rather, by changes in these, temporarily remarkable in 
character, and seeing this we may infer that such movements were already im- 
pending, when extra changes of pressure brought them about. Even in our 
absolute ignorance of the nature of these movements, and of the quality of 
the subterranean forces at work in the neighborhood, we see some light in the 
circumstance that changes of pressure on the outside seem to act as determin- 
ing the victory for one set of forces over the other—we may see the attacking 
forces over the forces of resistance. 

In the present case we not only see some degree of light in such evidence, 
but may even recognize some trace of hope. Of course, the great question which 
must be in all men’s minds in connection with this great earthquake is this— 
How far can we hereafter trust tothat immunity from destructive earthquakes 
which in the Eastern States of America had seemed so complete? All the opin- 
ions expressed by geologists respecting the cause of this last great disturbance 
are unimportant compared with the question whether Charleston is likely to be 
again visited by an earthquake of the same destructive sort. Now, if it shall 
appear on inquiry that the forces which have partially destroyed Charleston, 
and seriously shaken the Southern States, have in reality been forces which 
found relief in the great disturbance, and are not likely soon (by which I mean 
within perhaps hundreds of years) to need relief of the sort again, then it will 
matter little whether the earthquake was brought about by a great land-slide 
beneath the sea, as some have suggested, or by imprisoned and superheated 
steam, as others have surmised, or (as is perhaps more probable than either 
view) by the accumulated effect of strains and tensions resulting from the 
steady process of contraction which the earth’s crust is all the time undergoing. 
We may, even in this case, recognize in the long immunity which the United 
States have enjoyed from destructive earthquakes, the evidence of future 
safety, seeing that one great disturbance seems to have sufficed to work off the 
accumulated subterranean tensions of many centuries; and as long a time of 
comparative quiescence may be expected to follow the present earthquake as we 
know preceded it. 

It appears to me that, viewing the matter in this way, we may confi- 
dently shake off the fears which some have been disposed to suggest in 
regard to the future safety of the South-eastern States, and of South Car- 
olina in particular. Consider the case of the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
which resembled, in many particulars, the earthquake of August 31 last. 
In that earthquake, one hundred and thirty-one years ago, the whole 
of the Spanish peninsula was shaken; the disturbance was strongly felt in 
France and Italy; the Scottish lakes were so shaken that in many cases 
a wave traveled from end to end of a sheet of water several miles in length; 
and even the northern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula responded to the 
shock. Seawards, the disturbance spread so that half the island of Madeira was 
laid waste; but far beyond that, even in America, the effects of the great earth- 
quake were felt by the then British colonists of New England and Virginia. The 
same fears were excited then in Europe which have been suggested quite 
naturally here. But for those fears, in 1755, there were more serious reasons, 
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Spain and Portugal had before been shaken by great and destructive earth- 
quakes; not far off, as distance is measured in such cases as these, were the 
great volcanic outlets, Vesuvius and Etna, to say nothing of the ever-active 
Stromboli, the Lipari Isles, and the rest of the Italian voleanic region. Beyond 
that again lay the volcanoes of the Greek Archipelago and the active earth- 
quake region of Asia Minor. Lisbon had stood facing the sea on the advanced 
front of the great land bastion, within which these regions of disturbance had 
so often been actively at work, while around it the sea forces, ever active in 
destruction, were ever busy, and not far off on this side were groups of volcanic 
islands, including the still active Teneriffe, surpassing even Etna in volcanic 
might. Can we wonder if, for many years, the inbabitants of Lisbon felt that 
at any moment the city might be destroyed as before—nay, might be even in- 
gulfed, as had seemed threatened during those terrible eight minutes, in the 
course of which no fewer than fifty thousand persons had perished? 

Yet more than a century and a quarter have passed and Lisbon has not 
again been visited by a destructive earthquake. Six generations of men have 
lived and died unscathed by subterranean shocks. If this has happened in a 
place manifestly exposed to earthquake dangers, at the very outskirts, if one 
ought not rather to say in the very midst, of an earthquake region, I cannot 
see why we may not fairly expect a similar immunity for Charleston—nay, an 
immunity probably much longer lasting than that of Lisbon has yet been, or 
even than it can be expected to be. It does not seem to me that the continued 
signs of disturbance in and around Charleston affect this probability. Past 
experience has shown that no great earthquake completes its work in a single 
shock. The downfall of a rock mass on the shore of the Amazons is always 
followed by a succession of falls along both banks of the great river, and both 
above and below the scene of the first fall, until it seems as though a battle 
between the Gods and the Titans were in progress (so did the eminent traveler, 
Bates, recently describe these phenomena on the Amazons, as he calls that 
aggregation of rivers). In like manner, but on a much grander scale, is it 
when, in the subterranean contest, ever at work, some great accumulation of 
pressures finally overcomes the stalwart resistance which had been long opposed 
to it. The shock following that first great subterranean disturbance is fol- 
lowed by others, and these again by others, before the subterranean equilibrium 
is finally restored. But, after that condition of equilibrium has been brought 
about, there is nothing to prevent the state of rest thus reached from lasting 
for centuries. And, so far as one can judge from all past experience, there is 
even stronger reason for supposing that this will happen in the case of Charles- 
ton than in the case of Lisbon or Antioch, or other cities which, in past 
times, have been destroyed by earthquakes. For in their case there had been 
before, and there have been since, the clearest signs of constant subterranean 
disturbance near and around them. In the case of Charleston there has long 
been in the past, and we may well hope that there will long be in the future, 
signs as clear and marked of relative stability. 

In conclusion, I would venture to offer a remark on the statement which 
has recently been made and widely repeated, that earthquakes are increasing 
in number. It might not be sufficient to assert, what, however, is certainly 
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the case, that all antecedent probabilities are against the truth of this idea. 
For d priori probabilities must always give way before observed facts. But 
what in this case is the observed fact? Simply that the number of recorded 
earth-throes has increased in a greater degree than could be expected from the 
mere increase in the attention directed toearthquakes. At first sight nothing 
seems clearer than that this has happened, and nothing can seem more certain 
than that such evidence is decisive. But in reality the evidence which has 
been gathered has not the meaning which has been (very naturally) attributed 
to it. It is not the case that observed earthquakes of a certain kind have in- 
creased four or five times in number. Were it so we might well say that such 
an increase could not be explained by mere increase in the number of observ- 
ers. What has happened has been this, that observation has so far increased 
in exactness that earth-throes, such as before had been left unnoticed, are now 
observed and recorded. This is a very different matter. If we extend our 
observations so as to include an entirely new class of earthquakes, we may in- 
crease in any degree whatever (what degree can only be determined by observa- 
tion) the number of recorded earthquakes. There may be a thousand tremors 
to every throe, a hundred earth-throes to every earthquake, properly so-called, 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. 


II. 
SEND BACK THE OBELISK ! 


Ow a cold, disagreeable day in the mid-winter of 1881 I was present in the 
fashionable throng gathered in the Metropolitan Museum of Art to witness the 
dedication to the city of New York of Cleopatra’s Needle, which had been 
transferred from Egypt and erected at the door of the museum in Central 
Park. 

It was with a feeling of sadness akin to pain that I looked upon the 
familiar form of my old friend, for such, indeed, the obelisk was. During my 
long military service in Egypt | had frequently encamped within the limits of 
its shadows, and, when lost in day-dreams, I had gazed upon its stony face and, 
musing, read there the story of its past grandeur and glory. In imagination I 
saw it as it stood at the door of the great Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
where it reflected from its gold-embellished sides the lights which flashed 
from the altars within, kindled by the hand of the great high-priest who per- 
formed the sacred rites, him who was the father-in-law of Joseph. There, side 
by side with its fellow monolith, it stood, and, wet with the dews of morning, 
waited to be kissed by the rays of the sun, or turned its face southward and 
along the Nile, as if to salute its sister obelisk in the far distant Ethiopia at 
Karnac, 

Again, I saw it at Heliopolis at the period when Herodotus and Plato were 
there engaged in studying the ‘‘ Wisdom of Egypt.” And again I saw it stand- 
ing in the Sebasteum, at Alexandria, where it had been removed by the loving 
hand of Cleopatra. And thus I saw it loom out from the blaze of fire and 
cloud of smoke as the grand temple fell under the infamous decree of the 
Emperor Theodosius. 
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Another day I beheld march past beneath its shadow the conquering 
armies of Alexander and Cesar, the Arab hcsts of Amrou, and in turn the 
legions of Napoleon and Kleber. It unfolded to me, in its own mystic way, the 
glory of the days that had been, and the grandeur of the great Thotmes, the 
father and founder of the obelisk. It told of Cleopatra’s love and devotion. 
It thrilled with the pride of the Pharaohs. It tingled with the shame of 
Actium. On its solid foundation in Alexandria it stood when I last looked 
upon it, from out the wreck of time unscathed and untouched either by fire or 
the storm of battle, a grand and magnificent tablet of an unknown time and 
people. And now, as I stood in the presence of that block of stone rudely torn 
from its native shore—a stranger within our gates—I felt a sense of shame 
come over me as in fancy I listened to the well-merited reproaches addressed 
my countrymen for the deep damnation of its taking off—an act of vandalism 
which may be justly likened to that of the theft of the Elgin Marbles from 
the Temple of Minerva. 

The brilliant orator of the occasion asserted, in the inception of his address, 
that the transaction and the removal of the obelisk were creditable to our nation 
and our day, and as a corollary to this proposition he asked : ‘* Whether our 
system of religion and our system of government would outlast the obelisk ?”’ 
adding the reflection: ‘‘Can you expect the soft folds of luxury to wrap them- 
selves closer and closer and your nation to know no decrepitude ? And will 
your nation last ?” ‘‘ These are questions,” he said, ‘‘ the obelisk may ask, 
but not now.” Whatever doubts Mr. Evarts may have had upon the stability 
of the government then, let me hasten to assure him that if the obelisk seri- 
ously intends to ask any such questions it must do so very soon ; for, pausing 
in my rambles through the park a few days ago, I remarked with much alarm 
that Cleopatra’s Needle is fast crumbling away, and unless some heroic remedy 
is applied to arrest decay, it may not be preserved long enough to ask whether 
the “ nation will last ?” 

When the memorial ceremonies had been completed, and justly merited com- 
pliments had been rendered to the skill and genius of the naval officer, who 
saw in the matter only a test of his professional ability, I turned from the scene 
silently protesting against what I deemed to be purely and simply a desecra- 
tion and a wrong, So strong was this conviction that I wrote the following 
note for publication: 

‘*Cleopatra’s Needle upon our shores can never be other than a reproach, 
It was rudely torn from its base at the inspiration of some private and vulgar 
enterprise as yet concealed. It is not a gift to the nation, though the Depart- 
ment of State has permitted its consular agent to act in a semi-official capacity 
in its acceptance. 

‘* Has the agent represented to the department the very great unwillingness of 
Tewfik Khedive to carry out the pseudo-promise of the bankrupt and dethroned 
Ismail with reference to the transfer of this monument? Has he signaled to 
the department the general cry of indignation which arose in all Egypt at the 
profanation-vandalism to be consummated, and that the populace were re- 
strained from violent opposition to its removal only in deference to the wishes 
of the Egyptian Government ? 
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‘The people of Alexandria, it is said, have declared their intention to erect, 
upon the site of the obelisk, a monument reciting the circumstances of the re- 
moval, and declaring the act one of pure vandalism.” I further added what 
will appear as doubly significant in view of the actual decay of the obelisk : 
‘Ere it be too late, ere the winters of New York shall have done for Cleo- 
patra’s Needle what a score of centuries have not done, and could not do, let 
the city of New York disown the act of the government, and by popular sub- 
scription, if need be, return to the despoiled and outraged city her lost monu- 
ment, 

“This would be an act worthy of a generous people. It would be in the 
way of ‘the eternal fitness of things,’ and a rebuke to that insolence of money 
which seeks notoriety and place by attaching its name to enterprises which 
attract the attention and applause of the populace.” 

In the autumn of the same year of the ceremony to which allusion is made, 
I returned to Egypt. Impelled by curiosity, I visited the site where the needle 
once stood, It had been stated, among other reasons, to excuse its removal, 
that the ‘‘ sea was encroaching upon the land, and if not taken down it was des- 
tined to topple into the sea.” I measured the distance, and so far from this 
being the case, I found, in fact, that the land is gaining upon the sea, and 
what was known as the ‘‘old port” is destined to become high and dry land, 
and will thus be a large and valuable acquisition to the government, on which 
a new city may be built. The Secretary of State at Washington was doubtless 
kept in ignorance not only of the state of public feeling, so manifestly hostile 
tothe removal of the obelisk, but, more important still, of the opposition of the 
Khedive, which was only too apparent in his reply to the interested consular 
agent, who did not scruple to employ the authority of his office to force the Khe- 
dive to consent. Tewfik said: ‘* Mr. Consul, take it ; my people complain; I 
am delighted to see that they appreciate these antiquities ; I agree with them 
that they are of great historical value to us, but I do not wish to offend the 
Great Republic.” This is not the language, surely, of one who makes a volun- 
tary gift, but one made under compulsion, and its acquisition was neither 
‘‘ereditable to our nation,” nor ‘‘to our day,” and it is certain that Mr. 
Evarts would never have authorized such action had he been kept advised of 
the true condition of affairs. But then it was idle to expect that this should 
be so. The United States Consulate in Egypt has been for many years an 
Augean stable, and quite beyond the control of the Secretaries of State, who 
seem to have abandoned it heretofore to the questionable care of their subordi- 
nates. And hence the series of scandals which have made it ‘“ famous.” 

Other nations, it may be objected, have taken obelisks from Egypt. True, 
but they found them buried in the sand, or they took them from some remote 
and ruined city. Cleopatra’s Needle stood upon a fixed and solid foundation in 
the beautiful and populous city founded by Alexander the Great. It was the 
only monument within the limits of the city. It was a monument of Egyptian 
fame, Egyptian art, and bore the name of a celebrated Egyptian queen. In 
Egypt it represented a part of her glorious history. In America it is meaning- 
less and senseless. Had one been constructed of soap it would have been as 
appropriate and perhaps just as enduring. At any rate, no wrong would have 
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been committed—no country despoiled. There is a common scandal in Egypt 
that the obelisk was pulled down at the ‘inspiration of some private enter- 
prise,” and Mr. Salvago, who was then the United States consular agent, 
affirms most positively that he paid away the sum of £600 sterling as a share 
claimed for services rendered in the purchase of the steamer ‘‘ Dessouk” from the 
Egyptian Government, which steamer was destined to transport the obelisk to 
America ; and Salvago means to say that there were two prices for the ‘‘ Des- 
souk,” one which Mr. Vanderbilt paid and the other which the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment received. Mr. Salvago says he knows to whom he gave this money, 
a kind of “‘ boodle,” and Mr. Vanderbilt should call upon him to tell. Inany 
event it adds nothing to the glory of the manner in which the obelisk has been 
acquired, and may cause the monument itself to tingle anew with shame. 

Who shall say that the acknowledged disintegration of the obelisk now is 
not due to the interposition of some avenging spirit who seeks to redress its 
wrongs, and thus commits its crumbling sands to winds which waft them back 
to its eastern home, there to commingle with the dust of ages from whence it 
came ? Be this asit may, let us anticipate its absolute decay, and, as I have 
already suggested, raise a popular subscription, and ‘return to the despoiled 
and outraged city of Alexandria her lost monument. This would be an act 
worthy of a generous people.” This is far better than paraffine-waterproof, 
which only prolongs the agony. The obelisk is suffering from consumption, 
and only a change of climate can save it from annihilation. 

Cuas. CuarLié Lone, 





Ill. 
SOME MISTAKES OF REAR ADMIRAL TAYLOR. 


Ix the July number of your valuable periodical, Wm. Rogers Taylor, 
Rear Admiral U. 8S. N., in an article entitled ‘A Mistake by General Beaure- 
gard,” disagrees with my narrative published by you of the engagement of the 
Confederate rams ‘* Palmetto State” and ‘‘ Chicora,” on the 31st of January, 
1863, with the Federal blockading fleet, then stationed off the Charleston 
harbor. What I said in the communication complained of was the substance 
of what Commodore Ingraham and Commanders Tucker and Rutledge had 
told me, and of what was afterwards reiterated by them in their official reports 
of the occurrence. I was not on board either Confederate ram on that day, 
but 1 had suggested the sortie referred to, and was one of the first to be ap- 
prised of every detail of the action. The idea never crossed my mind that any 
informaticn then given me by Commodore Ingraham and the two commanders 
under him could ever be disputed as incorrect. Their honorable character 
was a sufficient guaranty of their reliability. And, in fact, I had myself— 
with many others—actually witnessed the result of this naval attack. 

If I understand him aright, Rear Admiral Taylor denies that ‘‘ the vessels 
composing the blockading squadron,” on that occasion, ‘‘ hurriedly steamed 
out to sea, and entirely disappeared,” when set upon by the two Southern gun- 
boats, and that ‘the entire harbor remained in the full possession” of the 
Confederates. And he therefore denies that the blockade of Charleston was 
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raised ‘‘ for the time being, as certified to by Commodore Ingraham, by the 
foreign consuls then in Charleston, and by myself.” 

There is nothing new in the position assumed by Rear Admiral Taylor. 
What he alleges to-day has already been substantially alleged, not only by 
himself, but by other Federal naval commanders, and even, as it also appears, 
by the colonel of a Pennsylvania Militia Regiment—Colonel A. A. Lechler. 
The officious zeal of this gentleman is all the more remarkable that, from what 
he indirectly admits, he was never near the scene of action, and was merely 
passing on a transport, at some distance off the Charleston harbor, where he 
encountered the Federal fleet, evidently after its dispersion, for he fixes his ar- 
rival there at 8.30 a.m. We know that, half an hour before that moment, the 
** Palmetto State” and ‘* Chicora” were already both at anchor, “leaving the 
partially crippled and fleeing enemy,” says Commander Tucker in his report, 
‘about seven miles clear of the bar, standing at the southward and eastward.” * 

Contradictory statements and denials of this nature, concerning the events 
of the late war, are not of unfrequent occurrence, What one side positively 
avers is often no less positively dissented to by the other. Thus, even to this 
hour, officers who had occupied high rank in the Union Army—General Sher- 
man among them—deny that the Confederates took the Federals by surprise 
on the first day of the battle of Shiloh. So also does General Sherman con- 
tinue even now, as I am informed, to deny that Columbia, the capital of South 
Carolina, was burned by his own troops. 

The conclusion forced upon us is, not that General Sherman and Rear Ad- 
miral Taylor, and others who speak and write as they do, are correct in their 
assertions, but that, unfortunately, evidence, however authentic be its source, 
loses its weight and is disregarded, when coming from those who were enemies 
at the time of the occurrence under dispute. It follows none the less, how- 
ever, that a clear comprehension and just appreciation of such contested points 
are, sooner or later, reached; and thus is the level of all historical facts event- 
ually settled. 

In my article referred to by Rear Admiral Taylor I never even intimated 
that because the Federal blockading fleet was dispersed, north and south, on 
the 8ist January, 1863, by the Confederate rams ‘‘ Palmetto State” and 
“Chicora,” the Charleston blockade was permanently broken, and remained so 
to the end. I said that ‘‘ for the time being” it was raised ; and I maintain 
that my assertion was absolutely correct, notwithstanding the denial of Rear 
Admiral Taylor and of others. 

After the dispersion of the blockading squadron, and as long as the two 
Confederate rams remained at anchor near the entrance of Beach Channel— 
that is to say, for more than nine hours—not one of the Federal ships was in 
sight. Who can, therefore, truthfully say that from 8 a.m. to 3.45 p.m. of that 
day (and Admiral Taylor says 5 p.m.), the blockade of Charleston was not 
actually broken ? During that time, could not any ship or steamer desiring to 


* See Colonel Lechler’s letter to Rear Admiral Du Pont, in ‘‘ War of the 
Rebellion Official Records,” Series I., Vol. XIV., pp. 209, 210. See also Com- 
mander Tucker’s Report, in same work, same vol., pp. 208, 209. 
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enter or leave the harbor have done so without molestation ? Clearly the Fed- 
eral fleet could not have prevented any such entrance or exit, while away from 
its usual place of anchorage, and, I repeat it, while out of sight of the Charles- 
ton harbor. 

It is admitted that early the next morning the whole Federal fleet had re- 
sumed its habitual position. It is also conceded—nor had the point ever been 
contested on our part—that we did not again attempt the feat so successfully 
accomplished the day previous. The reasons for our inaction are given in 
‘*Military Operations of General Beauregard,” Vol. I1., p. 58, where the fol- 
lowing can be found : 


“Tt would not be fair, however, to detract from the merits of an enterprise 
which, so far as it went, reflected honor on the officers and men engaged in it. 
It should not be forgotten that Commodore Ingraham had many serious ob- 
stacles to contend with ; first, the weakness of the machinery of the two boats; 
second, their very heavy and objectionable draught; and, third, the fact that 
neither could be looked upon as altogether seaworthy. But whatever may have 
been the causes that prevented a more brilliant result, the official statement, as 
made by General Beauregard, Commodore Ingraham, and the foreign consuls 
then on the spot, was true: the blockade of the port of Charleston, for the time 
being, had been raised, and the hostile fleet guarding its outer harbor had 
been unquestionably dispersed.” 


In war, events occur and follow each other in rapid succession; and it often 
happens that what was an accomplished fact in the morning ceases to be one 
in the evening. But because a position taken and occupied at 6 o’clock a.m., 
may be lost at 6 o’clock p.m. the same day, is it untrue to state that, for a 
specific space of time, that position was really in the possession of those 
who had attacked it ? To propound such a question is to answer it. I was 
justified, therefore, and so was Commodore Ingraham, and so were the foreign 
consuls spoken of, in making the statement already referred to. When first 
published—namely, on the 31st of January—it was unquestionably true ; not- 
withstanding the fact that a different condition of things existed the next day. 
It was clearly my duty, under the circumstances, to take advan‘age of an op- 
portunity which might have so materially benefited the Confederate cause in 
the eyes of foreign powers. 

Commodore Ingraham’s Report is published in full, and so is Commander 
Tucker’s, in ‘‘ War of the Rebellion Official Records,” Series I., Vol. XIV., 
pp. 207-209. These two papers are deserving of careful attention, and speak 
the honest truth, from beginning to end. The following is an extract of what 
Commodore Ingraham said : 


“IT knew our opportunity was to take the enemy unawares, as the moment 
he was under way, from his superior speed, we could not close with him. I 
then directed Lieutenant Rutledge, commanding, to require from Lieutenant- 
Commander Abbot” [of the United States steamer ‘ Mercedita,’ just surren- 
dered] **‘ his word of honor for his commander, officers, and crew, that the 
would not serve against the Confederate States until regularly waehanenl 
. . « I then stood to the northward and eastward, and soon after made 
another steamer getting under way. We stood for her and fired several shots 
at her, but as we had to fight the vessel in a circle to bring the different guns 
to bear, she was soon out of range, In this way we engaged several vessels, 
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they keeping at long range and steering to the southward. . . We had 
but little opportunity of trying our vessels, as the enemy did not “close, and 
not a single shot struck either vessel.” 


The Federal ships ‘“‘ Augusta” and ‘ Housatonic ” may have fired “ thirty- 
four shot and shell” at the ‘* Palmetto State,” as Rear Admiral Taylor asserts, 
and I have no doubt that, besides these, several other Federal vessels also fired 
a few retreating shots at the two Confederate rams ; but all did so at very 
long range, and while using their utmost speed to increase the distance be- 
tween them and their pursuers. In fact, their only object appeared to be to 
get out of the way, and avoid the fate of the “‘ Mercedita,” the “‘ Keystone 
State,” the “Quaker City,” and others whose names were not mentioned by 
Commodore Ingraham and Commander Tucker. The officers in command of 
the ships composing the blockade of Charleston were unquestionably gallant 
officers, but they so little expected the sortie of the two Confederate rams, that 
some of them exhibited undue precipitancy and perturbation, when they real- 
ized the danger threatening them. Commodore Ingraham’s report bears me 
out in this respect. I quote: 


«After some delay Lieutenant Abbot, commanding, came on board and 
informed me that the vessel was the United States steamer ‘ Mercedita,’ 
. . that she was in a sinking condition, had a crew of 158, all told, and 
wished to be relieved; that all boats were lowered without the plugs being in, 
and were full of water.” * 


The blockading squadron consisted of ten ships. Out of these, four only 
were engaged, it is alleged, or, rather, happened to be in direct contact with 
the two Confederate rams. The ‘‘ Housatonic ” and the ‘‘ Augusta” came to the 
rescue, says Rear Admiral Taylor, but ‘* after all the damage that was done had 
been inflicted.” The “ Flag,” ‘ Ottawa,” ‘‘ Unadilla,” and ‘‘Stettin,” he 
adds, ‘were at the extremities of the long line, and did not get into action.” 
I fail to see any reason for it. They could certainly have run from their an- 
chorage and reached the scene of danger in time; for we must not forget that 
it took the ‘‘ Palmetto State” and the ‘‘ Chicora” at least two hours to crip- 
ple, capture, and otherwise damage those of the Federal ships that were too 
slow in getting out of their way. It strikes me that such a course on their 
part but confirms what Rear Admiral Taylor specially objects to in my article 
of May last, namely, ‘‘ that the other vessels composing the blockading squad- 
ron, seeing the fate of their consorts, and fearing the same one for themselves, 
hurriedly steamed out to sea and entirely disappeared.” 

I now give this passage from Commander Tucker's report : 


» Commenced the action at 5.30 a.m., by firing into a schooner-rigged 
propeller, which we set on fire, and have reason to believe sunk, as she was no- 
where to be seen at daylight. We then engaged a large side wheel steamer, 
twice our length from us, on the port bew, firing three shots into her with tell- 
ing effect, when she made a run for it. This vessel was sup to be the 

uaker City.’ We then engaged a schooner-rigged propeller and a large 
side-wheel steamer, partially crippling both, and setting on fire the latter, caus- 
ing her to strike her flag. At this time the latter vessel, supposed to be the 


* The italics are mine. 














‘ Keystone State,’ was |r at my mercy, having a raking position astern, 
distance some 200 y 

directed Lieutenant Bier, First Lieutenant of the ‘ Chicora,’ to man a boat and 
take charge of the prize ; if possible, to save her. If that was not possible, to 
While the boat was in the act of being manned I| discovered 
that she was endeavoring to make her escape by working her starboard wheel, 
disabled. Her colors being down, I at once started in pursuit 
and renewed the engagement. Owing to her superior steaming qualities she 
soon widened the distance to some 2,000 yards. She then hoisted her flag and 
commenced firing her rifled gun, her commander, by this faithless act, placing 
himself beyond the pale of civilized and honorable warfare.” 


rescue the crew.* 


the other bein 


It is proper, I think, to state here, that Rear Admiral Taylor, while nar- 
rating this important incident of the engagement, transforms it into a praise- 
worthy effort on the part of the officer commanding the ‘‘ Keystone State,” and, 
singularly enough, throws the whole odium of the breach of faith committed 
on Commander Tucker. 

The latter goes on to say, in his report : 

‘¢We next engaged two schooners, one brig and one bark-rigged pee. 
but not having the requisite speed, were unable to bring them to c 
ters. We pursued them six or seven miles seaward. During the engagement 
(toward its termination) I was engaged at long range, with a bark-rigged steam 
sloop-of-war, but in spite of all our efforts was unable to bring her to close 
quarters, owing to her superior steaming qualities,” 


What Rear Admiral Taylor quotes from a book which, he says, was written 
by Captain William Harmar Parker, formerly ‘‘ First Lieutenant of the ‘ Pal- 
metto State,’” amounts to very little—if to anything—and is far from convey- 
ing the meaning which is erroneously given toit. Inever saw the book referred 
to, and am loth to judge of its merits from the few extracts inserted in Rear 
Admiral Taylor’s article. But to what conclusion does the admiral wish to 
force us, even admitting that Captain Parker disapproved of the proclamation 
published by Commodore Ingraham and myself, and characterized as ‘‘foolish” 
the statement attributed to the British Consul and the commander of the 
British war steamer ‘‘ Petrel”? That would merely be Captain Parker’s opin- 
ion, which, if honest—though groundless—he certainly had the right to ex- 
press. It is, however, but an opinion, and not, in the remotest degree, an 


historical fact. 


*“« We, the undersigned, certify that a steamer (side-wheel) supposed to be 
the ‘ Keystone State,’ not only struck her flag on the morning of January 31st, 
but that we saw a number of her men rush upon the after part of her deck and 
extend their arms toward us in an imploring manner, she being at that time 
completely at our mercy, distant from us some 200 yards. 


© C. 8. Navy, First Lreutenant and Exec. Officer Chicora. 


“War of the Rebellion Official Records,” Series I., Vol. XIV., p. 209. 
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at once gave the order to cease firing upon her, and 


se quar- 


“G. H. Brer, 


‘““W. T. GuasseL, Lieutenant, 
‘‘ BensamMin F. SHELBY, 
‘« Squadron Quartermaster.” 
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Captain Parker may also have said that, “‘as we entered the harbor the 
Federal vessels closed in and resumed their position.” He may have seen 
what others failed to discover. But he could not have said or written any- 
where in his book that, before the two Confederate rams entered the inner harbor, 
the Federal vessels reoccupied their usual place of anchorage ; for he was him- 
self on one of the two Confederate vessels, and knew, as well as Commodore 
Ingraham, as well as Commanders Tucker and Rutledge, and all the other 
officers and men, that such was not the case. 

Again, Captain Parker is quoted as having said that ‘‘the proclamation in 
regard to the blockade being broken he looked upon as all bosh. No vessels 
went out or came in during the day.” That such was the case proves only that 
there were no vessels ready then tocome in or go out of Charleston. Had there 
been any, as I have already shown, nothing would have stopped them. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Captain Parker's trivial expression does not consti- 
tute a fact, and in nowise touches upon the question involved. 

Captain Parker’s final opinion, that ‘‘ this was a badly managed affair on 
our part,” and that ‘‘ we did not make the best use of our opportunity,” is par- 
tially correct. I agree with him that we could and should have accomplished 
more, had Commodore Ingraham been less generous towards the Federal ships 
that had struck their flags and surrendered to him and to Commander Tucker. 
I have explained, in another part of this paper, what were the additional causes 
which intervened to prevent a more complete success, 

Before taking leave of this subject I desire to add that the Federal blockad- 
ing fleet was rendered so uneasy and inefficient by the result of the attack 
made upon it on the 3ist of January, 1863, that, for days and weeks afterwards, 
it was matter of no difficulty for blockade runners to enter or leave the port 
with almost entire freedom, as is shown by the following dispatch : 

Cuar.eston, 8. C., February 14, 1863. 

To General Cooper, Richmond, Va.: Steamers ‘‘ Ruby,” ‘‘ Leopard,” and 
“T. D. Wagner” arrived, and ‘‘ Douglas” left safely, during last night. 
Have called attention of foreign consuls formally to fact, 

Tuomas Jorvan, Chief of Staff. 


If this could be done after the blockading squadron had resumed its position, 
no argument is necessary to show that while it was away from it—as was the 
case on the 3ist of January—ingress and egress to and from tbe harbor of 
Charleston was open to all. 


G. T. BEAvREGARD. 
New ORLEANS, August 29th, 1886. 


IV. 


PROGRESS OF COLORADO. 


Tue anonymous author of the able article upon the American ‘‘ House of 
Lords,” which appeared in the May number of Tue Review, speaks of Col- 
orado as follows: 


“Colorado is not a State of homes, and it never will be a populous State. 
Like Nevada, it is a district of miners’ cabins and cowboys’ huts, of revolvers 
and canned fruits,” 
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Whatever our impressions of the political or practical wisdom of the or- 
ganization of the national Senate may be, and however just the complaint that 
asmall State should not possess the same political representation in that body 
with a large one, the somewhat contemptuous reference which is made to our 
young commonwealth should not be permitted to pass unchallenged, for our 
mining camps are more than collections of huts, and our State is emphatically 
a land of homes, In 1870 the population of the territory was 39,864. The 
State was formally admitted on the first day of August, 1876, and in 1880 the 
population had increased to 194,327. The first State census, taken in 1885, re- 
turned the number of inhabitants at 243,910, being a gain of over twenty-five 
per cent. in five years. A similarratio of increase will give us a population of 
over 825,000 with which to begin the last decade of the century. 

Of the 66,332,800 acres which comprise our territorial domain, seven per 
cent., or about 5,000,000 acres, are tillable land, capable of irrigation; fifty-two 
per cent., or over 34,000,000 acres, are timber and mineral lands, while the 
remainder is equally valuable for grazing purposes. Of her agricultural 
lands, 1,647,805 acres, which were under improvement and cultivation in 1885, 
yielded for the previous season 256,494 tons of hay, 35,882 bushels of rye, 
2,220,536 bushels of wheat, 1,644,083 bushels of oats, 656,189 bushels of corn, 
234,085 bushels of barley, and 1,119,345 bushels of potatoes—more than suffi- 
cient to supply the annual wants of the entire State. Her pastoral lands sup- 
port 1,130,625 head of sheep, yielding an annual wool clip of 4,298,728 pounds, 
“1,850,000 cattle, and over 150,000 horses, and her annual mineral product ex- 
ceeds $22,000,000. 

Her school system is as perfect as that of any State in the Union, and I am 
told that the average attendance, as proportioned to the entire population, 
exceeds that of any other; her school buildings are models of comfort and 
beauty, with teachers who are, likeeverything else in the State, first-class. With 
the single exception of Massachusetts, the amount expended for schools and 
education generally is proportionally greater than that of any other State in 
the Union. The system has received the following commendation from Pro- 
fessor Philbrick, of Boston: 

*« It is pretty safe to say that the creation of asystem of schools on so large 


a scale, of such exceptional merits, and in so brief a space of time, is a phe- 
nomenon to which the history of education affords no parallel.” 


The mining interests of the State have created cities and towns in the 
mountain valleys, where ‘miners’ cabins,” built of brick and lumber, and 
sometimes of logs, may be found in great profusion, tenanted by women and 
children, frequently containing libraries of classic and modern literature, 
musical instruments, and other evidences of refinement and cultivation. In 
cities like Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, or Greeley, the homes of the 
people afford to the visitor a constant and ever-changing panorama of archi- 
tectural beauty, and I venture the assertion that the people of no State in the 
Union are more lavish in their expenditure of money for those ornaments and 
conveniences which go to make their homes permanent, attractive, and beau- 
tiful. This is true of all classes of our citizens, and he who flippantly says 
that Colorado never can be a State of homes has probably never been west of 
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the Mississippi River, and has but a poor notion of things as they are with us. 
He probably derived his information from the ‘‘ Roughing It” of Mark Twain 
and ‘‘ Beyond the Mississippi” of Albert D. Richardson, books which were 
written while this section figured on the map of the Union as the Great Amer- 
ican Desert. ‘‘ Revolvers and canned fruit” we have in Colorado, as do the 
people of other States. Had we nothing else, the possession of these two 
articles of commerce might prove a subject of reproach, but the criminal 
jurisprudence of the commonwealth doesn’t give evidence of any unusual de- 
gree of depravity among her people. The proportion of felonies per capita is 
less than that of Illinois or New York, and the number of convictions is equal 
proportionately to that of Ohio, if I am correctly informed. 

The fruit-growing interest of the State is flourishing, and, although in its 
infancy, it has nevertheless sufficiently developed to demonstrate that all 
varieties of small fruit can be successfully raised. We must, during the winter 
season, continue as best we can to get along with fruits of the canned variety ; 
but our discontent is lessened by the reflection that the author of ‘‘ Our House 
of Lords” is in no better predicament. 

The business of the city of Denver, the commercial center of the State, for 
the year 1885, was in excess of $52,000,000. Her stately public buildings, 
business blocks, and broad avenues are second to those of no city in the Union, 
and the thrift and progress which mark her history are the results of the col- 
lective work of her citizens, whose strongest convictions are in the future of 
the State. 

With twenty-eight hundred and forty miles of railway, with new lines 
pushing out in all directions, with a large, healthy, and constant stream of im- 
migration, with unparalleled resources, with no public debt, and with a con- 
stitution which forbids the contracting of any, with five hundred miles of 
irrigating canals constructed, and as many more projected, we protest against 
the unfair statement of your unknown but vigorous contributor, and respect- 
fully ask that equal publicity be given to its refutation. 


C. 5, Tuomas. 








